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thracnose will probably be local, as last 
year. Its ravages will count less, pos- 
| sibly, inthe whole state than those of 
/mildew and 


In a former article attention was MUSEMELON LEAF BLIGHT. 
called to the serious diseases at present This disease, either alone or efficiently 
harassing the cucumber grower. Now |assisted, threatens to put an end to 
we will take up those of muskmelons | profitable muskmelon growing in Ohio 
with mention of pumpkin and squash iand surrounding states. Last season 
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that of early blight in potatoes. Its | 
effects begin to show about July 20 to| 
August 1, and continue to the end of the 
season. When the melon leaves 
begin to show dead and brown spots in 
them, the observer will usually not go so 
far amiss when the trouble is charged | 
to one of the three diseases just de- | 
scribed. This applies to watermelons, | 
squashes, and pumpkins in a general | 
way. 
| Shall Ohio gardeners abandon grow- | 
‘ing the delicious nutmegs or face the 
troubles prepared? The chances are 
very much against successful crops in 
this line for at least a season or two, 
without spraying the vines to prevent 
the fungi from flourishing upon them. 
It is believed that the leaf blight is 
rather more difficult to prevent than 
mildew, but that it can be controlled. 
Spraying may properly begin about July 
10 and be continued at intervals of 10 to 
14 days, till September 10. This will 
mean seven or eight sprayings, which 
should not cost more than $8 or $9 per 
acre in all. Bordeaux mixture of stand- 
ard strength is the best fungicide to use. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
| wilt disease of muskmelon vines is the 
same as that of cucumbers, and like it, 
| prevails to a greater or less extent. I 
| feel a deep interest in the crops of the 
truck garden and hence offer these brief 
| notes. Many points are necessarily 
| omitted.—A. D. Selby, Wooster, O. 
| =a 


HAYING TIME—THEN AND NOW. | 























ja slow and tedious process. A 


PRICE 5 CENTS. 
$1 per year 





the surplus energy of youth,to turn sum- 


not so much fun when but a thin 
waistcoat stood between our bare backs, 
and the tingling end of a water bush, 
and we heard the admonition, ‘‘let that 
be the last time I catch you tumbling 
hay over like that.” 

What a wonderful change has taken 
place since that time! Then, the mow- 
ing was all done with the hand scythe, 
and raking by hand. It was, at best, 
little 
later came the horse rake, a crude affair, 
constructed of coarse wire for teeth, 
these set in a head, to which were at- 
tached two shafts for the horse,and in the 
rear two handles with which the raker, 
who walked behind, raised the rake and 
dropped the hay, forming the windrow. 
This was considered an important im- 
provement on the hand rake, as so much 
more ground could be gone over, but 
the man, or more likely large boy, who 
followed a smart horse during an after- 
noon, found it a tiresome task. 

About the year 1869 I saw the first 
mowing machine ever introduced into 
this town. It was a cumbersome thing 
as compared with the neat steel mowers 
of today, but men found it easier to ride 
it and see the grass fall, than to swing 
the scythe. 

These primitive machines were con- 
structed with stiff unjointed finger 
bars, and did not always adapt them- 
selves to the unevenness of the ground, 
but even they were hailed with joy as 
labor saving machines. During the 
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| sixties, when so many of our strong 

As memory recalls boyhood days and | men were called to the southern battle- 
gladsome hours, no brighter picture is | fields, the demand for farm machinery 
seen in all the panorama of the past became great, and new and improved 
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Fie. 1.—CUCUMBER ANTHRACNOSE. 
(1), Cucumber leaf attacked by anthracnose, three-fourths natural size; (2), portion of dis- 
eased stem, natural size; (3), section of an acervulus of the anthracnose fungus, Colletotrictum 
lagenarium, showing set, spores and spore-bearing branches, magnified about 500 diameters. 





troubles. The mildew of cucumbers, |muskmelon yields were very short and 
heretofore described, is a disease com- | the quality of the melons sadly deficient. 
mon to cucurbitaceous plants, namely | In the face of muskmelon shipments to | 


to cucumbers, melons, squashes, pump- 
kins and gourds, though rather more 
likely to be first prominent in cucum- 
bers. The other plants will suffer just 
about as severely as the cucumbers when 
the mildew attacks the latter. The 
remedies are the same upon all the 
crops. 

The anthracnose of cucumbers, here- 
with illustrated, is another disease com- 
mon to these several plants named and 
to the bean in addition. It attacks cu- 
cumbers, nutmeg melons, watermelons, 
and bean pods as well as pumpkins and 
squashes. Unlike the mildew, the an- 
thracnose attacks leaves,stems and fruit, 
causing conspicuous rotting of cucum- 
bers and ugly spotting of watermelons 
and beans. At present writing this 
disease seems more common on nutmeg 
melons and beans than upon the others 
named. It is thoroughly able to sweep 
off the melon crop, though it is not likely 


jour large cities, from Colorado and | 
| other western‘points,and the serious com- 
| petition thus entered upon during the 
season for the Ohio crop, a competition 
greatly increased by the superior quality 
of the western nutmegs last year, the | 
home growers of this delicacy have no | 
simple matter to deal with. The leaf | 
blight appeared to be the larger factor | 
last year and we may be well assured | 
that mildew, anthracnose and leaf blight | 
are almost certain, singly or collec- | 
tively, to attack nutmeg fields the | 
present season. | 
The leaf blight is a fungous disease | 
affecting only the leaves, producing in | 
them, like the anthracnose, brown, dead 
areas of considerable size, which com- | 
monly differ, however, from those of an- 
thracnose by the larger size and a greater 
tendency to involve the margins of the 
leaves (see Fig. 2). ~The fungus isa 





species of Alternaria nearly related to 





Fie. 2.—ALTERNIA LEAF BLIGHT 
OF MUSKMELON, 

The affected leaf is shown natural size in the 

figure; the spores and fungus threads below mag- 

nified 52 diameters. 








than the haying season of our childhood. | implements were yearly placed upon the 
How vivid the recollection of the line of market. 

mowers,the rhythm of the stroke,as clip | The old time ‘‘scratch rake,’’ as the 
after clip the tall grass was laid low. Ij horse rake was called, was superseded 
recall no sweeter music than the clash | by a wheel rake. This was an improve- 
of stone and steel, as the wearied | ment in that it enabled the raker to ride, 
mowers sharpened their scythes at the }but standing on a board a foot wide, 
end of the long swaths. Nomore de-|and stepping from one board to another 
licious perfume will come to the senses | every time a windrow was formed,came 
than that of the new mown hay in those | very near being work, still. Each year 
days of long ago. What delicious fun | has brought new and valuable improve- 
for us boys, in attempting to work off! ments, while prices have been reduced 
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and plant your corn and potatoes on 
time or you get no crop; cultivate the 
The uncouth mowers first in use were | corn and kill the weeds in time or they 
sold for $125, while today a much more | kill the corn; milk the cows twice a day 
perfect machine can be bought for $35|and on time or they go dry; feed the 
cash. In ‘“‘ye olden time’’ the small|calves and pigs or they die; mow the 
boy twisted his spine out of shape | lawn every week or you have no pretty 
spreading the heavy swaths, after the | lawn; pick the berries or they rot; court 
mowers, while now the hay tedder| your “best girl’’ assiduously and ‘‘on 
drawn by one or two horses does the | time’’ or the other fellow gets her; send 
work of half a dozen boys, and does it | the children to school every day or they 
better. Today we have the sulky rake | grow up in ignorance ;—and so on to the 
and a small boy or girl who can drive | end of the chapter, in things earthly. 
a horse has only to guide it and self-| Now, about how much actual time 
dumping appliances form larger and | does it take to prune hedge? On June 9 
nicer windrows, almost as if by magic. | I pruned 320 rods (one mile) of it on my 
While in those early days much of the | Hudson farm, on top and on both sides, 
hay was stored in stacks or out-barns, | in ten hours of moderate work. It was 
and the pitching done over high beams| the first pruning of the year and that 
by hand, now we drive into the modern | is always the hardest, and the work was 
barn upon the third story floor and the | done thoroughly. Suppose we count 
hay all goes down; or others use the | the time at $1.25 perday. That makes 
horse fork or slings by which the entire | $5 per mile for the four prunings. A 
load is taken up at two or three forkfuls. | long, thin English lawn sickle of best 
Hay loaders are used in some places, by | tempered steel does the work, with not 
which the hay is taken from the wind- | 20 minutes’ grinding and whetting all 


nearly two-thirds, and in some in- 
stances even more. 





Such a prize is certainly worth striving 
for; but in order that costly mistakes 
may be avoided in the establishing of 
this hitherto untried industry on our 
soil, further invéstigation is necessary. 
The Ohio Experiment Station is there- 
fore preparing to continue during 1898 
the study of the possibilities of beet sugar 
production on Ohio soils, and to this end 
invites co-operation of Ohio farmers 
throughout the state. 








REOLAIMING WASHED LAND. 





A year or two ago I wrote an arti- 
cle for The Farmer giving my own 
experience in filling up gullies and 
washes, with brush, straw, cornstalks 
and trash. I have been working on a 
pretty bad lot of gullies for the past 
twenty years, and have had good suc- 
cess in getting them filled up, but had 
I known 20 years ago of the method 
I am now about to give, it would 
have saved be a great deal of work. I 





row and deposited on the wagon while 
the team walks along. 

The time of cutting and methods of 
curing hay have changed. I can re- 
member when older men used to 
say “begin haying after the second 
timothy blossom has fallen.” I 
remember well, in 1862,I enlisted August 
27th and hundreds of tons of hay were 
cut in September. It used to be the 


custom to dry it so it would rattle like | 


leaves. Now our best dairy farmers aim 
to have their hay secured before July 


15th and curing is done without ex- | 


posure tothe sun Surely progress has 
been made, but even yet farmers do not 
make as much of the hay crop as its 
importance demands.—J. D. Smith, 
Delaware Co., N 








HEDGE FENOES AND SORGHUM, 


As Affected by Soil and Climate. 





In what I write Iam usually quite 
particular to say that my advice, drawn 
from my own experience and ob- 
servation, is applicable to those whose 
soil, climate and circumstances are 
similar to mine 
that my friends, W. F. Brown and 
M. E. King, forget this fact. Sorghum 
may be a good fodder crop for the 
former in the rich soil and hot climate 
of southwestern Ohio, and Osage orange 
hedge may be too much for the latter 
in southeastern Kansas Their soil and 
climate are totally different. 

Mr Brown says that I am not com- 
petent to advise, for I never raised a | 
square rod of sorghum True; “‘I don’t | 
have to’’ Observation, if wisely made, | 
may and should save much costly exper- | 
iment. Ihave seen sorghum tried in 
my region, off and on, for forty years, 





for molasses, sugar (?) and fodder, and | 


always ata loss. Why should I try it 
and lose too? Its use is wholly given up 
in my region save a patch here and 
there at wide intervals of time and 
space. For feed in fall, winter and 
spring, all dairymen here prefer corn 
put up inthe silo. As for its molasses, 
our stomachs, educated on maple syrup, 
cannot endure it. For sugar—well it 
will not make good sugar at less than 10 
cents per pound, requiring expensive 
machinery,and the best granulated sugar 
can be bought at less than 6 cents. 
Sorghum has never paid here for any 
use. 

So in regard to hedges. I cari conceive 
it possiblethat in therich soil and hot, 
cloudless climate of southeastern Kansas 
the Osage orange may grow too rank 
and too fast for the relaxed state of 
muscle-and-will-power common to such 
climates! But to one who has grown 
hedges over one third of a century with 
constantly increasing pecuniary profit 
and esthetic delight, brother King’s 
recent but solemn warnings, against 
them come with a keen sense of humor. 

Listen to him: 

‘“‘As has been stated, a hedge fence 
can be made both usefuland ornamental 
when properly and regularly trimmed. 
But there’s the rub. A hedge fence 
must be trimmed from three to five 
times a season to keep it in shape and 
avoid a disagreeable task, and there 
must be no neglecting it. And here is 
the rub. It can be trimmed easy and 
fast at a certain stage of growth, but 
let it pass and it becomes a harder job 
with each day. Then it matters not 
what one is doing or how much other 
work there is on hand the hedge must 
be trimmed or it soon becomes master 
of the situation, a nuisance and a curse 
to the farm.”’ 

Well, and so must nearly everything 
on the farm and in life be done on time. 
to succeed You must eat, sleep, wash, 
comb your hair, etc., on time, or there 
is trouble. You must pay interest on 
your mortgage on time or it is fore- 
closed; reach the train on time or you 


It seems to me} 


| combined. The sickle costs 75 cents 
} and lasts several years. The hedges are 
| pruned when the new shoots are about 
|six inches long and as tender as as- 
| paragus tips. The hedges are pruned so 
|true and so often that they become 
|a smooth compact mass whose cross- 
|section is shaped like the cross- 
| section of a slim, tall hay cock;and the 
sickle slides along this smooth surface 
with almost no resistance from the 
tender shoots. Damp days and dewy 
| mornings are the best time to prune, and 
that hinders haying and harvest very 
| little, and such short, tender hedge 
prunings wither up, harmless. 

Now what will it cost to maintain and 
replace a good oak board fence or smooth 
woven wire fence—the only kinds that 
are as effective and as safe as such 
hedge? The first cost will be fully $320 
per mile, and 8 percent for interest and 
sinking fund for rebuilding is a low es- 
timate. That will be $25.60 per year, as 
cost of maintaining the woven wire 
or board fence against $5 as the cost of 
|maintaining the hedge fence. And 
| hedges seem to ‘“‘last forever’’ if prop- 
|erly tended. My best one is 34 years 
| old and seems good for 100 years or more 
| yet. 
| In short, hedgeson my farm, with my 
|care, are by far the cheapest, safest, 
|best and prettiest fences I can get. 
| Their beauty costs nothing and is worth 
|much. My rich neighbor, liking my 
| hedges, has set about as much of it as I 





|have, and with smooth slag road bor- 


ered by neat grass and roadside maples 
and hedges onveach side, our street is a 
beautiful boulevard, of which the hedges 
are not the least ‘charming feature. 
Come and see it, brother King, and as 
many more as choose. 

Well, asI say, my advice is for my soil 
and climate. But I have always believed 
since visiting Kansas that I or any other 
‘thoroughly rested’? man could do 
|exactly the same in regard to hedges in 





| Kansas. 
|in a dry season and four times in a wet 
one. In Kansas it might be necessary 
to prune four or five times. The latter 
would cost $6.25 per year per mile. 


—W. 
June 11. 


BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO. 


I live in the northeast corner of Butler 
county, Ohio. Tobacco is one of the 
principal crops. 
very good, 











pound. The yield through this district 
averaged about 700 Ibs. to the acre. 
There is a large tobacco firm in German- 
town and one in Middletown, and each 
bought about 11,000 cases. A number 


cases were purchased in this dis- 
trict. A case of tobacco weighs 
about 330 Ibs. It went to market early, 
and by March 1 was all sold. The 
variety raised last year was mostly 
Spanish. Tobacco is mostly raised by 
renters, anda great many people are 
benefited by the crop. A large acreage 


here. A number of farms were sold the 
past winter and spring at a range of $28 
up to $55 per acre, all about the same 
quality of soil and not much difference 
in improvements. Our land is clayey. 
There have been no foreclosure sales 
here for 20 years.—Daniel Myres. 





Beet Sugar in Ohio.—The Ohio Exper- 
iment Station, in concluding its report 
on last year’s tests of beets says: 
Ohio consumes = annually 
more than two hundred _ million 
pounds of sugar. If this sugar'| 
could be produced within the state it | 
would occupy about 200,000 acres of | 
land; it would give employment to| 
thousands of .our ple, and would | 
keep within the state eight or ten million | 
dollars that is now annually sent out- | 





“vet left;’’ drill in your wheat and oats 


side the state for the purchase of sugar. | 


I prune my hedges three times | 


What’s the matter with brother King? | 
I. Chamberlain, Summit Co., O., | 


The crop last year was | 
especially in quality, and | 
farmers realized about ten cents per | 


of smaller firms bought considerable, | 
so we can safely say that 30,000 


will be put out this year. Land is cheap | 


probably | 


first tried the plan five years ago, and 
although the washout was a bad one 
and the field has been plowed twice, 
the old gully has given way to a broad 
bottomed depression that carries the 
water without a sign of damage 


with which it is filled. 

We have considerable stone, and it 
has been our practice to haul them to 
the lower end of ravines and gullies 
and dump them in; there they would 
lie and the groundhogs and skunks 
would make burrows alongside’ the 
pile, the first heavy rain would cut 


the gully had doubled its width and 
depth. 
Five years ago I was debating in my 


one of these piles or let it lie to make 


plan: 
of the gully and a little earth dug 
down, they were then thrown back, a 
few at a time, and sleaged up fine. 

As a layer of broken stone four or 
five inches deep was formed the earth 
from the banks was dug down and 
mixed with the stone. The nearer I 
got to the top the finer the stone were 
broken, and the more dirt was mixed 
with them, and when the stone was all 
used up three or four inches of fine 
dirt was used to cover them and tim- 
othy seed sown thickly along the en- 
tire fill. 

If stone are not plenty enough to 
fill gullies along their entire length, 
make beds or breaks of broken stone 
four to six feet wide, every two rods, 
and fill between these breaks with 
anything in the way of trash 
comes handy. 

There is one thing that must be 
borne in mind, and that is, all stone 
used must be broken fine. It will not 
do to use large stone in the bottom for 
| the water will in time cut a trench 
| along the sides of them and the whole 
| fill sink down. Break them down to 
| 3x3 inches for the bottom and half as 
large when you get toward the top. 

When the bottom of an old gully 
{gets a good sod established in it, 
| throw out the plow when crossing it. 
| A sheaf of bound grain is often very 
| useful in stopping a small washout. 
| The grain will grow and the straw 
| hold the wash until the grass gets a 
start. 

I think it an excellent plan to cut a 

few dozen sheaves of timothy with 
| the binder, let the seed get ripe, and 
cut some weedy patch that will not 
make decent hay, then lay these 
sheaves in small washes and watch the 





kinds do well here, and owing to our 
close proximity to Baltimore and Rich- 
mond markets, bring good prices. Our 
winters are short and mild. and only 
have a short time to feed. By March 20 
last, allearly vegetables and early po- 
tatoes were planted; peagh, plum, pear 
and cherry trees were in bloom, and 
stock turned in pasture, if you call the 
wild grasses pasture. Farmers who 
grow peas for the canning factory had 
them planted by March 1. Thisisa 
fine place for raising broilers. They 
bring in Baltimore, about Easter time, 
| 35 to 40 cents per pound. Wheat looks 
fine and will be a good crop. This isa 
|good wheat and grass country. All 
| kinds of vegetables and grain do well, 
/also all kinds of fruits.—Taylor Clawson. 
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fine growth of timothy and bluegrass | 
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piarian. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Mr. J. H. Auspatch asks the following 
questions to be answered through The 
Farmer: 

1. ‘‘How can I get the little black ants 
out of my hives, and how can I prevent 
them from getting in?’’ 

I have never had the least trouble 
from any kind of ants in my hives, 
They frequently get in or on top of the 
quilts in large numbers. I think they 
are attracted there in the spring or dur- 
|ing cool weather by the warmth from 

the bees; so I pay but little attention to 

ithem. Sometimes 1 take a brush and 
| brush them off the quilt. I think you 
/need not be uneasy about ants in hives, 
but look out after you take the honey off. 
I have had whole crates of surplus 
nearly ruined in a few days by the large 
black kind. I keep the legs of my honey 
chest standing in pails of water, which 
is a sure preventive. 

2. ‘‘What is the cause of them killing 
off the drones, and will it prevent them 








to the | from swarming?” 


A dearth of honey is the cause, and it 
| prevents them from swarming. When- 
| ever the beekeeper finds his bees _ killing 
| the drones, he may know to a certainty 
there is very little honey for them to 
get, either in spring or fall. The same 
tate of affairs happened in my own 
apiary this spring between fruit bloom 
and poplar bloom. It was very rainy and 


| no honey at all was to be had, consequent- 


out the sides and in two or three years | jy 


| 





a still wider washout, when I tried this | 
The stone were all thrown out | 





that | 


some of my hives have not a single 
rone in them. 
3. “If it prevents swarming what can 
I doto make them swarm? The hives 


own mind whether I had better move | are full of young bees and they have no 


room to store honey.”’ 

If the bees kill off the drones, you 
don’t want them to swarm, because you 
would surely have to feed the swarm or 
they would die. I had two swarms about 
the 15th of May. There was scarcely 
anything for them to get, soI had to 
feed them in order to get them to build 
comb and keep the queen laying. Asa 
rule, under such conditions they do not 
swarm much, and it is a good thing they 
don’t. Most beekeepers do not want 
their bees to swarm atall. I will givea 
goodly sum if some one will tell me of a 
good practical way to keep back all 
prime or first swarms, when working 
for comb honey.’ In good seasons I 
scarcely have a single hive that does 
not swarm. If you want your bees to 
swarm naturally Ican tell you an almost 
sure way, but you can swarm them ar- 
tificially at any time if they are on mov- 
able combs. You will of course have to 
rear or buy an extra queen. By far the 


oe way to increase is by the natural 


| 


method of swarming. If you will feed 
a good, strong hive of bees 20 pounds of 
white sugar, beginning about the 1st of 
April, and a little every day, I would 
almost insure them to swarm; at least 
I have found it so in my experience. 


| They should not have too large a_ hive 
| nor too much empty comb. Your hives 


are in good condition if they are full of 


| young bees, and if the season is a fair 
| one they will be very likely to swarm. 


| full of empty comb. 








Put on the surplus boxes and get all the 
honey youcan. This will not prevent 
them from swarming, unless they are 
If bees have acccss 
to a large amount of empty comb, they 
do not swarm much.—E. S. Mead. 


MICA 
AXLE 
GREASE = 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 


GOOD FARMS 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
| in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron Manistee, Eaton, 
| Tuscola and other counties, Mich, Also few left in 
Ohio and Indiana. Any size from $3 per acre up. 
Easy terms. Write for fall descriptions and prices. 
|Miehigan Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


wwe Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dr 
out. We also manufacture Stee 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 
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IT CERTAINLY LOOKS SUSPICIOUS. 


The sensational sale nearly a year ago 
of the Poland-China boar Klever’s Model 
at the reported price of $5,100, has 
proved a good thing for several law 
firms in Illinois, but a very serious and 
vexatious matter for both the purchas- 
ers and seller. The Klever’s Model As- 
sociation, composed of several breeders, 
was the purchaser. First came the an- 
nouncement that the hog delivered to 
the buyers was not Klever’s Model at 
all, but a substitute. It was asserted, 
and this has not been successfully refut- 
ed, that Klever’s Model died in March, 
1897, and could not therefore have been 
sold the following August. In support 
of this statement are the oaths of several 
men that they saw Klever’s Model after 
he was dead. Upon these reports some 
of the members of the Klever’s Model 
Association refused to pay the notes 
given by them as their portion of the 
purchase price. The bank which held 
these notes brought suit in the court at 
Springfield, Ill., to compel their pay- 
ment. The parties against whom suits 
have been started are T. R. Wilson, of 
Iowa, and A. M. Holland, of Illinois. 
Meanwhile a grand jury has indicted G. 
C. Council, who sold the hog to the as- 
sociation, for fraud in connection with 
the sale. The civil suits will probably 
be held over until the one against Mr. 
Council has been finished, as it will 
probably have some bearing on the 
others. The outcome of these suits will 
be watched with great interest by breed 
ers all over the country. j 

A question of much interest in con- 
nection with this matter is that of the 
registration of the crops of pigs from the 
alleged Klever’s Mode! in the fall of 1897 
and spring of 98. The register association 
will probably wait until the court settles 
the question as to whether or not Klev- 
er’s Model died in March 1897, or is yet 
alive, before accepting these pigs for 
registry. 

The whole matter isa most unfortu- 
nate one for all concerned, as well as 
for the breed, and if the hog is yet alive 
as claimed by Mr. Council, his value will 
be greatly reduced by the suspicion 
thrown upon him. If fraud is proven 
in connection with the sale, the punish- 
ment should be as severe as the register 
association can make it. No other 
course will protect the interests of honest 
breeders or prove a salutary warning to 
dishonest ones. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY and LIVE 
STOOK PRODUCTION. 














The Mississippi valley in nearly all its 
borders is a paradise for live stock pro- 
duction. . It is my firm conviction that, 
worked to its full capacity, it could be 
made to grow almost enough live stock 


to feed the world. It isa natural store- 
house of fertility. The elements of plant 
growth have been piling higher and 
higher upon it since first creation 
dawned, and it does make the heart of 
the writer sad to see the reckless prod- 
igality with which this vast treasure 
is being wasted by so many of the 
farmers. 

The climate of much of this region is 
ideal for live stock production, and the 
variety of foods which it may be made 
to grow is almost without limit. I ques- 
tion if any other part of the world could 
produce a live ‘stock product so cheaply 
or in a greater perfection of finish, were 
the work done as it may and as it ought 
to be done. 

Iam not talking at random now for 
the sake of accumulating words. I 
have fed live stock in Ontario under 
what may be termed eastern’ con- 
ditions, and I have fed itin the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that even the Canadian feeder 
with all his skill could not stand up in 
the presence of the western feeder in 
the same market, providing the latter 
was fully alive to the opportuntty that 
lies before him. -In this Eden of pro- 
duction foods are grown so cheaply and 
ina profusion so great that meat, if 
rightly grown, can be grown at a 
minimum of cost. 

In Ontario I fed steers for successive 
years at the government farm. The 
food was charged at market values. 
The average cost for feeding each ani- 
mal per day was 16} cents. At our 
station in this state (Minnesota) the aver- 
age costa day has been for the last three 
years between 7 and 8 cents. In one in- 
stance 100 pounds of beef was made at 
2 cost of $3.12. During three years of 


reeding, 100 pounds of mutton was made | that are being fattened are always ready | importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 





‘atan average cost of $3.59, and in one | 


instance it was made for $2.92. The 
average cost of making 100 pounds of | 
pork in one experiment, in 1896, was! 
$1.83. These are no longer guesses, but | 
the result of carefully conducted experi- | 
ments. The results to an eastern man | 
are perfectly astounding. I had high | 
expectations of the West before coming | 
here, but the flying visits made to it pre- 
vious to the time of settling here did 
not suffice to reveal the extent of its 
adaptation to the growing of live stock. 

With the live stock industry worked 
in the best manner, there would be 
small chance for the eastern feeder to 
grow meat. But under existing con- 
ditions there is some chance for him. 
His safety lies in the greater economy 
in which he conducts his work,and in the 
greater persistency with which he labors. 
The feeders of the West are, asa class, 
extravagant in their feeding, and it is 
going to be no easy task to so convince 
them of this fact that a remedy shall be 
brought about. The writer has failed 
to get good results from feeding steers 
more than 12 or 13 pounds of grain per 
day, in prolonged feeding. Theaverage 
western feeder shovels into his animal 
from 50 to 100 percent more. The only 
conclusion that. can be reached is that 
he is prodigal of food, and this of course 
adds to the expense of his feeding. 

To grow live stock at its best in the 
Mississippi basin much attention must 
needs be given to the growing of what 
may be termed artificial pastures and 
also soiling foods. The grasses in some 
parts of the valley do not grow with the 
same luxuriance or persistency as in the 
East, but the growth of such crops as 
rape, sorghum, small grains and other 
crops that may be made to supplement 
the grasses, isalmost fabulous in,a favor- 
able season. The grain crops which 
we are growing at the present time, as 
winter forage for sheep, will be ready 
to cut about July 1 although not sown till 
late in April; hence there will be ample 
time to grow another crop after them 
to furnish autmun pasture. 

In addition to the wasteful feeding in 
this valley referred to above, there is 
another hindrance to the most successful 
farming. Many of the western farmers 
do not possess what may be termed the 
faculty of continuity in work. They 
work hard in the summer but want to 
play in the winter. This habit isa leg- 
acy of the grain growing era of early 
settlement, and it dies hard. It is most 
antagonistic to the development of the 
live stock interest, as live stock keeping 
demands attention throughout the 
whole year. This I regard as the most 
serious menace to the agriculture of 
my adopted country. The Western 
jarmer is shrewd and active in the sea- 
son of plant growth. He is quick to 
adopt any method that will economize 
labor, and he is ingenious in labor-sav- 
ing devices. 

My views may be_ old-fashioned. 
Doubtless they are, but I cannot get rid 
of the idea that the highest type of 
farming calls for labor on the part of 
the farmer during the greater part of 
the year; nor do I concur in the view 
that the time has come when but little 
hand labor is required in tilling the soil. 
It is wise of course to reduce it to a 
minimum, but there are times when it 
would be a wise thing for a man to 
come down from his riding cultivator 
and do a little hand work in killing 
stray weeds that would otherwise go to 
seed. Depend upon it, that when 
farming gets in such shape that the 
farmer and his family labor only in the 
summer, a generation of young men 
and women are growing up who will 
not thrive in the future as farmers. 

Some erroneous ideas are cherished 
by the farmers of this valley with refer- 
ence to live stock production. But two 
of these will be referred to. First, they 
cherish the idea that they cannot compete 





with the ranchmen in growing live stock. 
True, they cannot on his own lines, | 
but they do not need to compete thus. 

They can grow a superior class of meat, | 
can furnish it in better form, and can | 
thus secure a higher price. In all the: 
years that are at hand the range stockers | 
that may be bought and finished on the | 
farms should prove a source of un-| 
mingled blessing to the farmers. ~ | 


Second, the farmers in the Central 
West cherish the delusion that those of 
the upper Mississippi cannot compete 
with them in feeding live stock. They 
bank on their corn. Let them bank on 
it. Corn is a great treasure where it | 
can be grown in great luxuriance. But! 

ive me an ideal country for growing! 

x, small grains and corn for fodder, 
and you may have your country with, 
ideal conditions for growing corn. | 
When you have ideal conditions for 
growing corn, you have not ideal con- 
ditions for growing these other things. 

And they build on their milder 
climate. Let them have their milder | 
climate with its sleet and slush andj 
mud. Give me the steady cold, bracing 
winter climate in which the animals 


for their breakfast. Without fear of 
successful contradiction I say it, that 
no part of the Mississippi basin is better 
adapted to growing and furnishing live 
stock than the upper part thereof. 

I would that the farmers of this basin 
gave tothe growing of live stock that 
attention which its importance demands. 

What a wonderful center of live stock 
production it would be! More good 
males of the pedigreed breeds could be 
grown in this valley than would supply | 
the continent, and more meat could be | 
grown in the Mississippi basin than | 
would supply the nation.—Thos. Shaw, | 
" iaadae Farm, Minnesota Univer- | 
sity. 








HOG PEN FLOORS. 


A good cement floor is preferable to 
brick, for the reason that it could be 
made rough on top soas not to be asslip- 
pery. If good cement is used, properly 
mixed and put down, you will have a 
lasting floor. Hard brick will make a 
good floor,. but I would prefer cement 
in the cracks to dry sand. 

Take a half-inch board four or five 
inches wide and as long as you wish—a 
strip of beveled siding is about right; 
commence at one side of your pen and 
put down a layer of brick in a straight 
line. Set up this strip of board with the 
edge down and against the brick already 
laid, and put down another. layer. 
Then take out the board and place it 
over and put down another layer until 
finished. In putting down the brick 
leave about a half inch space between 
the ends of all the brick. Then make 
some cement about half sand, thin 
enough to run into these cracks, and 
pour them full. This will make a solid 
floor and a lasting one. It will take 
about 400 brick to the square and would 
be a cheap floor, as it would require 
very little cement.—I. N. Cowdrey, 
Michigan. 


THE OUBAN MARKET. 











The San Antonio Express (Texas) calls 
attention to the depression in the cattle 
market, and says it is the result of war 
combinations—advancing the price of 
corn, interfering with export trade, 
tightening the money market, ete. 
Feeders of heavy cattle have lost money 
of late, but with the United States in 
possession of Cuba a new and important 
outlet will be opened for southwestern 
live stock. It will require four or five 
years to supply the needs of the starving 
people of Cuba and Porto Rico. The 
government is arranging to buy 50,000 
cattle for the use of the armies of inva- 
sion, and they must come from Texas 
and the Territory, principally. Mexico 
is shut out by neutrality law, and cattle 
from the north are not eligible because 
they are subject to Texas fever. A 
correspondent of the above journa! says 
he will opena_ live stock commission 
house in Havana as soon as the war is 
over. There will be no lack of Amer- 
ican capital and energy in the new field 
that would be opened by the possession 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, or even with 
practical free trade for our products in 
those islands. 
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CATTLE. 
A NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS | 


ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 





























F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
- ers cf Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


FOR SALE Two 2-year-old Holstein-Friesian 
® Heifers due to calve in July, regis- 
tered and good ones. Also Dorset Rams, | 
WOODMAN & BLAIR, Manistee, Mich. | 








FOR SALE.—3 
Registered Shorthorns J. bust ors 
young cows. Young Mary and Phyllis families,bred 
to Peri Duke 5th. Minor Davidson, Tecumseh, Mich 





HIGH bred registered Holstein buil, 2 years old. 
Dam “Walled Lake Queen,” that won first in 
class and sweepstakes prize of Gold Medal at World’s 
Fair, Chicago. Being a little under size will be sold 
cheap. Photograph sent. B. F. Toompson, Detroit. 


SHEEP, 


EGISTERED RAMS AND.EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U.S.A. THOMAS WYCKOFF, 
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QUROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM has on hand 
a few choice imported yeariing and tw o-year-old 
s, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
-old American bred ewes and rams. Personal 
uspectiou invited. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 
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HOGS. 

YIIOICE fali sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 

/ Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for cacalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 








YHESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
/ Kither sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





JOR SALE.—Large Poland-China sows, bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


LAND-CHINA 
FOR SALE. sows cha piss py thetr 


side. E. D. BISHOP, Wooabury, Mich. 








OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


N ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
»vreeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 








} M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 





THE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 





JOLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher’ and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 2°, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 








JOLAND-CHINA PIGS’ FOR SALE—Sired b 
Chief All Know, Vol. 200., (he by Chief 
Aim 40729 A) and Ideal Chief 40661. Dam equally 
as good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 
BERKSHIRE 9 Blue ribbons, If youd wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 


herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in ‘97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 








I am taking orders for 


. 
spring pigs; if you need 
- gone address L. F. Con- 
tA I 


Um nrrmaencemens 12 AD, Wacousta, Mich. 


OUI BUYERS GET BARGAINS 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 

for prices. A. H. Foster,Allegan, Mich. 

5 heads my herd of 

KLEVER S$ TECUMSEH Polaud-Chinaa: 

weight 200 Ibs. at six months, extra length and great 

depth. Sired by the $5 100 Klever’s Model, dam by 
the great Chief Tecumseh 2d. Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


GET YOUR CHOICE 


by ordering a Poland-China Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select from. Best individu- 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 














\ ’ O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of the 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 

; meen CHESTER WHITES. The 
w\ largest herd in the State. Stock 
M‘of different ages always on 
sale. Write me just what 
mye you want. Light Brahma 
eSeges $1.00 for 2. 


HALL STEEL TANKS 


- HA ll are the best for supplying 
e water for live stock, Being 
my made of galvanized stee! they 
cannot rust, rot, burst from 
freezing, fall to pieces from 
drying out, etc. We make tanks for all purposes. Also troughs for 
feeding ealves and pigs, eooling milk, hauling liquid manure, 
etc. Write for what you want, We will make it, Special price 
to jirst inquiries from new territory. Circulars and price list 


ter 
THE HALL STEEL TANK CO 


Wess 















mailed Lo 
1ree. 68 N. Ashland Ave. CHICAGO, ILL 
za Y You may 

1 
How’s Your =: 


Spring. 
 ) Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Oo é very best thing of the kind made. 
—_—————_. _ Use Sykes ‘Old Style” 
Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. | 
fety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived aad 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
0n 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ill. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 





CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 





Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





THE VALUE OF MERINO BLOOD. 





It isa question whether the majority 
of those who raise sheep, either with 
wool or mutton as the object, fully ap- 
preciate the value of Merino blood, or 
the good qualities of that breed. For 
six or seven years the breed has been 
held up to ridicule by the live stock 
journals of the country, and their ed- 
itors have rung the changes on “‘the little 
wrinkly, greasy Merino,” which they 
declare to be unfit for anything. Of 
course the introduction of the English 
mutton breeds has materially changed 
the sheep industry in the United States. 
The business of feeding has greatly in- 
creased in importance and magnitude, 
and this has been greatly aided by the 
spread of the mutton breeds throughout 
the country. There is no gainsaying 
this, and it must be recognized as a solid 
fact. But in every state in which either 
feeding for market or wool growing 
has assumed any importance, we find 
upon investigation that the basis of the 
flocks is the American Merino. It has 
been the great factor in assuring the 
success of the sheep industry in many of 
the states where it is doubtful if it 
would had only the blood of the mutton 
breeds been relied upon in building up 
the flocks. The great ability of the 
Merino to adapt itself toa wide range of 
conditions, and its great qualities asa 
wool-bearer, exactly fitted it to cross 
with the mutton breeds and strengthen 
them where weak. The development 
of the English mutton breeds has been 
in connection with the highest forms of 
modern agriculture. They are the prod- 
uct of careful breeding, and generous 
feeding. This did not fit them to do 
well under those conditions which must 
obtain in a comparatively new country, 
where animals of all kinds had, to use 
a Western term, ‘‘to rustle more or less 
for a living.’** The pure bred, long wool 
or down sheep, while they might survive 
many hardships, would have lost many 
of their most valuable characteristics 
if forced to struggle for existence. The 
smaller and more hardy Merino, whose 
natural characteristics peculiarly fit it 
to meet the very conditions which would 
destroy the value of the mutton breeds, 
was therefore adapted to impart to its 


progeny just the qualities, which, added | jg 


to those of the mutton breeds, would 
give a combination animal superior to 
either one for the requirements of the 
sheep industry of the newer states and 
territories. It was well, therefore, for 
the sheep men of the country, especially 
those interested in the breeding and in- 
troduction of the mutton breeds,that 
the Merino was on hand to aid them in 
their work. We know this statement 
will not be accepted by all sheep men, 
but we think a full and candid examin- 
ation of all the facts will convince them 
of itstruth. It is reinforced by the re- 
sult of the introduction of these breeds 
into Argentina and Australia, and the 
highly satisfactory results which have 
followed their being crossed with the 
Merinos in those countries. 

The fact is, the most satisfactory feed- 
ing sheep in the country today, and the 
one which brings the highest price when 
properly fitted for market, is the cross- 
bred Down Merino. The faults of one 
breed are corrected by the other. If 
the flesh of the Merino is too lean and 
lacking in juiciness, that of the Down 
is apt to be too fat for American con- 
sumption. The blending of the two 
comes nearer giving the ideal mutton 
carcass for the American consumer than 
any other breed. The long wool breeders 
are equally indebted to the Merino for 
their great success in the United States, 
South America and Australia, and each 
breed lays claim to being the best pos- 
sible cross of the Merino for both carcass 
and fleece. The admirers of the Lin- 
coln, the Cotswold and the Leicester all 
insist upon this, which, while undoubt- 
edly a valuable characteristic in these 
breeds, also bears testimony to the good 
qualitiess of the American Merino. 


RESHAPING THE WESTERN SHEEP 
INDUSTRY.—No. 1. 











So fast have the events of develop- 
ment, here in the new West, followed 


one another in recent years, that few 
and only the most observing have any 
conception of all that is going on around 
them. Change trips upon the heel of 
change with such rapidity that there is 
little effort on the part of the gen- 
eral public to grasp them all. For 
the past ten years all has been peace 
in the great plains country. That 
enemy to civilization and progress, the 
red man, has been thoroughly con- 
quered, and the cattle and sheep men 
and the frontier farmer have been left 


« 


|in quiet possession of their own, and 
| this quiet has brought many changes. 
|New methods of farming and stock 
raising have taken the place of old. 
| Big ranches have given place to smaller 
jones, and to cultivated farms; feed 
and shelter have been provided for much 
, of their stock, and improved breeds have 
taken the place of the semi-wild animals 
of the earlier days. With these changes 
j have come a diversity in farming and 
| stock raising that is doing much for the 
country and marks a new era in this 
section. 

Sheep as well as cattle are being im- 
proved and are receiving increased at- 
tention. Wool is no longer the one 
desideratum of the flockmaster. Ad- 
verse tariff legislation in recent years 
has made it hard for wool growing 
alone to succeed, and the sheepman has 
learned that new methods in the breed- 
ing and handling of his flocks must be 
resorted to if he would win success. 
Better and more mutton is now the cry 
of the western sheep world, and it is 
with this end in view that sheep in the 
new West are now being bred and fed. 


This change has been slow, as it re- 
quired more care and expense than the 
old methods of simply herding great 
flocks on the prairies and cutting their 
wool for market. Yet this new way is 
proving the best. While greater care 
and expense attend the present manage- 
ment and care of sheep, better results 
are beitig obtained; sure and sometimes 
handsome profits secured against a 
doubtful reward from the old way, and 
the carcass is now the first considera- 
tion against wool as decade ago. 

There are several reasons why this 
should be so. Our people are becoming 

reater mutton eaters and to meet this 

emand it has been made better, and 
with its improvement its consumption 
has steadily grown. As pure wool sheep 
are poor for the block, they have had to 
be replaced by something else, and to 
satisfy this requirement attention has 
been turned to medium wools, they not 
only furnishing a satisfactory market 
sheep but at the same time a fairly prof- 
itable clip. The wool men in recent 
years have had to meet a declining 
market resulting from tariff reductions 
and sharpest foreign competition. Thus 
a stimulus has been given to the mutton 
and sheep market which in recent years 
has been one of the surprises of the 
Western live stock trade. 
¥ Movement of sheep at Kansas City by 
half decades since 1880: 





Shipments. Drive- Per- 

Year. Receipts. outs. cent. 
.. 50,611 36,285 14,719 : 
1885... 221,801 115,755 333 48. 
1890... 535,869 336,207 199,000 37. 
1895 .. 864,713 287,294 575,806 66. 
1897 . .1,134,236 306,356 827,866 72, 


These figures speak more strongly 
than words of the building up of a mut- 
ton interest and show at a glance the 
surprising hold that mutton has secured 
upon our meat eaters. From 1880 to 
1890, ten years, the receipts of sheep and 
lambs at Kansas City increased 485,258, 
a gain of 958 percent, and at the same 
time an increase in the number 
slaughtered of 184,281, a gain of 1,252 

recent. From 1890 to 1897 the increase 
in the receipts was 598,367, a gain of 111 
percent. For the same time the num- 
ber taken by packers and for city use in- 
creased 628,866, a gain of 331 percent—a 
growth startling in the extreme but at 
the same time carrying with it every 
evidence of permanency. Chicago as 
well as Kansas City had a wonderful 
movement of sheep to the market for 
the same time, as seen in the following 
able: 

Movement of sheep at Union stock yards, 
Chicago, by half decades since 1880: ~ 


’ Ship- City use Per- 
Year. Receipfs. ments. and packing. cent. 
1880.. 335,810 156,510 179,300 53. 
1885 ..1,003,598 260,277 743,321 74, 
1890 . .2,182,667 929,854 1,252,813 52. 
1895 . .3,406,739 474,646 2.932.098 86. 
1897 . .3,606,640 633,110 2,968,538 82. 


From 1880 to 1890, ten years, the re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs at Chicago 
made a gain of 1,846,857, an increase 
of 549 percent, and from 1890 to 1897 the 
increase was 1,423,973, a gain of 65 per- 
cent. While many of these shee 
were sold back to the country for feed- 
ing or taken for shipment east on the 
hoof, the local butcher and packing 
trade participated fully in this growth 
of the market, and to it is due, more 
than anyone thing, its wonderful devel- 
opment. In _ 1880 local killers and 
packers here at Kansas City took but 29 
percent of the receipts of sheep and 
lambs. In 1890 they got 37 percent. In 
Chicago, in +1880, local butchers and 
packers got 53 percent of the receipts, 
and in 1897 they took 82 percent. is 
not only shows a healthy and surprising 
growth in the mutton trade but the 
building up of what may be termed a 
home market for practically the entire 
sheep crop. What was not taken by lo- 
cal killers and packers was wanted to go 
back to the country for feeding purposes. 

This feeding of sheep and cake for 
market has in recent years got to be a 
most profitable and extensive business, 





it pays equally as well. 


market here, not over 29 
of the arrivals being classed as good 
killing sheep. Swift & Company, who 
opened a branch house here in 1887, 
and who at that time were the largest 
mutton dealers in the country, finding 
the supply of mutton sheep and lambs 
inadequate for their wants, started 
feeding sheep and lambs in 1889 in 
Kansas and Nebraska. The attention 
of sheepmen was at once turned to this 
branch of the sheep industry,and it was 
accelerated in no small degree by the 
introduction and successful growing of 
alfalfa in the new West about this time. 
In 1893 it was estimated that Kansas 
raised 10,000 tons of alfalfa, in 1894, 40,- 
000 tons, in 1895, 100,000 tons, in 1896, 
150,000, in 1897, 400,000 tons. 

Colorado has also greatly  in- 
creased its growth through the means 
of irrigation and has found it a 
most productive and profitable crop. 
It has proven the most valuable of for- 
age plants for sheep. Easy of culture 
and yielding two crops a year, its cost 
of production is comparatively light, 
thus furnishing the flockmaster the base 
of his sheep’s cost. Through this agency 
more than any other is due the success 
that mutton growing has attained in 
the new West the past few years. Not 
only has their keep and fattening thus 
been greatly cheapened, but the cost of 
handling has come down at the same 
time.—Cuthbert Powell, Kansas City 


(Continued next week. ) 








JUDGING AT THE FAIRS. 





In our experience in judging (in the 
show ring) horses and sheep, we have 
found it quite different from the way 
we were taught was right to do, viz.; 
give our reasons for placing first, second, 
third, etc., as we had to do under Prof. 
J. A. Craig’s instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. As there is usually 
more competition in showing horses we 
will take them for an example. 

The average county fair has at least 
three days for showing stock, and asks 
the people to pay for admission, and 
the people have a right to expect some- 
thing of a show. Everybody likes to see 
a good horse and every man that has 
a good one wants people to see it; hence 
the only just way is to have a horse 
show every forenoon and a_ horse 
race every afternoon. Invite the 
patrons of the fair into the amphi- 
theater instead of charging an ad- 
mission fee, and keep everybody out 
of the show ring, which should be in 
front of the amphitheater. In this 
manner spectators are comfortable and 
not in the way, and the ever-present 
small boy is provided for and the judge 
— an opportunity to do his work jus- 
ice. 

Since the single judge system has be- 
come almost universal it is all-import- 
ant that he bea man of integrity and 
honor and thoroughly competent to do 
the work he has in hand. The simple 
fact that he must render his judgment 
public and give his reasons therefor is 
complete guarantee that no one can use 


what he may. 


off’? method is not in operation. 


would be found among exhibiters, and 
the judge would not be called on two 
days after the class was shown to give 
his reasons why ‘‘my mare aint better 
than the old hide you give first to.”” He 
has the animals there before him for 
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and in some sections has detracted no 
little from the beef production on fhe 
farm, and those that understand it say 


In the early eighties there were very 
few good mutton sheep brought to the 
percent 












moral suasion, money or friendship to | 
influence him, as the public will be their | 
own judge, do what he will and say | 


know that everything is a ‘“‘square deal” | 
and ‘‘above board,’’ and that the = | apd I ee 

. e | ~ 
believe that much less dissatisfaction | ‘"®* 
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Sold under 
amount of work of 
poner. refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 





SIVAN 
DON’T KICK 


)\ because your wool has not brought the best returns in the t. It 
may have been hawked about the market poner 
| sion house way. We havea better plan. We sell your 
_—— — suamsinetaver. 5 ha are big enough to attract his 
nd command his respect. our plan and see if \ 
(] like it better. Sacks furnished free rh cr en 


i We make Liberal Advances 
on Consignments 


and only charge 5 per cent. interest per annum on money advanced. 
keeps you posted on market conditions. Don’t 
us. Better write to-day. 


SILBERMAN BROS., 


comparison, and if he is competent, he 
can justify his decisions beyond question. 

In no class of stock would it be of 
more advantage than sheep, since the 
judge sees a mutton sheep with his 
finger tips. The flockmaster’s art has 
covered many very serious objections 
which are invisible to the naked eye 
but are readily discerned by the expert's 
finger tips. With such practices in 
vogue, and orderly, attentive onlookers, 
the giving of premiums would be more 
than a mere handling of colored cards 
and ribbons and granting the privilege 
of drawing so much money from the 
fair board. We hope that the progres- 
sive fairs of °98 will print in their prem- 
ium lists the name of the judge in every 
class, and his reasons for placing the 
awards should be made public in every 
case of competition.—Geo. E. Douglass. 





WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in Michigan Farmer. 
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Walking the Floor. 

When a business man gets to the point 
where he cannot sleep at night, where he is 
so shattered of nerve that it is torture to 
even remain in his bed, and he has to get 
up and pace the floor—it is time for that 
man to bring himself up with a round turn. 
If he does not, it means nervous prostration 
and mental, if not physical, death. 

For a man who gets into this condition 
there is a remedy that will brace him up, 
put him on his feet and make a man of hint 
again. It is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medica} 
Discovery. It goes to the bottom of things, 
It searches out the first cause. When a 
man is in this condition you can put your 
finger on one of two spots and hit that first 
cause —the stomach or the liver or both. 
This great medicine acts directly on these 
spots. It promptly transforms a weak stom- 
ach into a healthy one. It facilitates the 
flow of digestive juices and makes diges- 
tion and assimilation perfect. It gives a 
man an appetite like a boy’s. It invigor- 
ates the liver. It fills the blood with the 
life-giving elements of the food, and makes 
it pure, rich, red and plentiful. The blood 
is the life current, and when it is filled with 
the elements that build new and healthy 
tissues, it does not take long to make a man 
well and strong. It builds firm, muscular 
flesh tissues and strong and steady nerve 
fibers. It puts new life, vigor and vitality 
into every atom and organ of the body. It 
cures nervous exhaustion and prostration. 
Nothing ‘‘just as good’’ can be found at 
medicine stores. 

“‘T had suffered about eleven years with a pain 
in the back of my head and back," writes Mr. 
Robert Hubbard, of Varner, Lincoln Co., Ark. 
“T suffered for eleven years and spent a great 
deal of money for doctors and medicine, but did 
not get relief. Then I tried four bottles of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and improved great- 
ly. Isent for five more and now am glad to tell 
everyone that I am in good health.” 


Cooper Dip 


Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 

th for 100 gal. pkt. to 
MICHIGAN DRUG CO., Detroit. 








On the other hand, exhibiters will | Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O. 
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CONDUCTED BY J. H. BROWN, 
Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


A HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR. 
More than a dozen letters have re- 
cently requested a full description of 











our cooling room, which we made in | 


our creamery last summer. It _ is 
rather late to build a cooling room, 
but we give two sketches showing de- 
tails of construction, as we built 
ours. The following letter is selected 
from among several others, and we 
answer the questions in their order as 
given: 

Of what material is the floor in your 
cooling room or refrigerator? How 
are your ice racks constructed, and 
of what material are they? Give size 
of galvanized drip pan, and is it neces- 


sary to have outside drainage to 
same? Is ice put in top of room? 


Could milk in common milk crocks be 
kept in such a room with good results, 
or would tin cans be preferable? In 
building such a room on the end of a 
north porch, next to upright part of 
the house, how should the door be 
constructed? The east and south 
walls of the room will be the house 
walls. It is desirable to have the 
door on the west side of the room to 
save climbing steps, and also that it 
may open onto the porch. How 
should the room be finished  over- 
head that it may be cool in the warm- 
est part of the day? The roof proper 
will be of shingles.—(Mrs.) N. A. 
Beach, Tuscola Co., Mich. 

The floor of the cooling room is 
made of pine. Underneath the floor 
is sufficient air space, surrounded by 
a tight stone wall. Fig. 2 shows 
vertical cross section of our cooling 
room. The ceiling is seven feet above 
the floor. 
2x4 hard wood pieces. These rest at 
each end on 2x4 supports spiked on 
the walls. The rack pieces are about 
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CS indicates cold storage room. 
chest. 


two inches apart. 
and can be taken out at any time for 
cleaning. Underneath the ice rack is 
the drip pan (B), which is suspended 


II is the ice 


in such a way as to catch all the| 


water that drips from the melting ice. 
The pan is made of galvanized iron. It 
is three inches deep and made just 
large enough to catch all the water. 
A little space (two inches) is left be- 
tween the back edge of the pan and 
the wall (at C), to allow the free cir- 


culation of cold air from the ice down | 


to the floor. Of course you must make 
provision for letting off the water. We 
have a drip pipe made of galvanized 
iron for this purpose. To prevent the 
ingress of warm air from the outside, 
a trap is provided, as indicated at D. 
Your tinsmith can make the trap of 
the same material as the pipe and 
pan. Of course a pail might be used 
for the water to drip into, but that 
would soon prove a nuisance. Soon- 
er or later it would be forgotten and 
the water be found running over. 

As Fig. 2 shows, the ice rack is 
elevated, so that the ice is nearer the 
ceiling than the floor. The door (A) 
should have an open space at the top 
and bottom for free circulation of 
air. The arrows show the direction 
of the air currents. 

We should prefer to use the tin 
eans in cold water, for setting milk 
for ereaming purposes. You can 
build your room in the porch very 
nicely, as it will be well protected 
from the sun until late im the after- 
noon. 


The ice rack is made of |! 


They set in loosely | 


Fig. 1 shows how we constructed 
our room. There are two “dead air” 
spaces all around. The outside wall 
is the ordinary siding. Over this sid- 
ing,andalsoover the studding (shown 
in outer space), we laid very heavy 
building paper. This’ was held in 
place by tacking on strips of lath. 
We used a good quality of matched 
and jointed pine flooring for ceiling 
up on the inside of the studding. Then 
another layer of paper was put on, 
followed by a second layer of paper. 
This was well lapped and half-inch 
strips of lath nailed on to hold it in 
place. These strips made another 
dead air space of one-half inch. The 
first space is four inches wide. Good 
joints were made, and the last layer 
or inside wall was made as tight as 
possible. 
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Fie. 2. 
The door is made as indicated—the 





same as the wall. It has_ bevelled 
edges, each side and on top, which 
makes a tighter fit when shut. Use 
extra heavy strap hinges—three of 
them. You can make your door and 
hang on the west side as well as any- 
where. 

There should be some space _be- 
tween the porch roof and the upper 
ceiling. Have two dead air spaces 
overhead if possible. We hope you 
| will sueceed in building a refrigerator 
that will please you “all summer 
long.”’ This will answer the questions 
asked by other correspondents. 











HANDLING OREAM. 





The New York Produce Review re- 


ter-makers engaged in creamery work, 
offering prizes for the best answers. 
Among the questions was the following, 
answered best by Prof. G. L. McKay of 
Wisconsin : 

QUESTION. 

Describe in detail how you handle the 
cream from the time it leaves the sep- 
arator till it is ready for churning. 
Give the time, temperature and methods 
used in changing temperature, also your 
reason for not using longer or shorter 
time, lower or higher temperature. 
Also state how you would manage if 
you could have acreamery arranged to 
suit your own ideas. 

ANSWER. 

We add about a 10 percent starter as 
soon as there are a few gallons of cream 
in the vat, ripen ata temperature of 
from 70 degs. to 75 degs., depending 
somewhat on condition of milk received. 
If milk is over-ripe or inclined to be 
' tainted in any way, we cool to 60 degs. 
lor 65 degs. quickly, as soon as sepa- 
| aated, thus checking the obnoxious fer- 
| mentation, and we use a little stronger 





| starter of pure culture of lactic acid, or 
| Douglass culture. The aerobic species 
of the lactic acid germ seems to be the 
'chief factor in the ripening of cream, 
|hence frequent stirring is necessary to 
|furnish them free oxygen. Ripening at 
;a low temperature should be avoided on 
| account of the danger of bitter, undesir- 
able fermentations. Keep cream above 
60 degs. until ready to chill. Our milk 
is usually in such good condition that 
we ripen at a temperature of from 70 
degs. to 75 degs. Most of our ripening 
is done in six or seven hours. Cream 
should be ripened so that it can be held 
over night at the churning temperature, 
thus insuring a good body. For good 
high flavored butter 30 percent cream 
should be ripened to an acidity where it 
willtake 36 ¢.c.’s of .1 deci-normal 
solution of caustic potash to neutralize 
the acidity in 50c¢ c.’s of cream or .64 
of 1 percent The percent of acid 
should vary somewhat with the percent 
of fat in the cream. The thinner the 
cream the more milk sugar it contains, 
hence a greater quantity of acid can be 
developed without injuring the flavor. 
The amount of acid to develop we deter- 
mine by proportion. With 30 percent 
cream we have 70 percent milk serum, 
| with 20 percent cream we have 80 per- 
| cent Boe * seme and with 40 percent 
eream we have 60 percent milk serum. 
Using 30 percent cream asa basis we 


vary this rtion to the different per- 
cent of fat in cream or amount of 
milk serum. 





cently sent out a list of questions to but- | 
| Circleville, O., may be regarded as at the 





} 


| rendered neutral, and its distinguishing | 
features rendered inert, the butter maker | 


Construction of creamery should de- 
pend somewhat on amount of milk 
handled, and if one or two persons were 
to operate it. Churn, cream, vat, boiler, 
engine and separator should be on the 
same level. Would use ammonia system 
and have separate room for cream vat 
where tempertaure could, be controlled. 
If run by one man would have separa- 
tors, boiler and engine so placed that 
they would be under the eye of the 
weigher. 


THOUGHTS ON PASTEURIZATION. 


Another new thing is being intro- 
duced into butter making, and that is 
a process whereby all germ life is de- 
stroyed in the cream. before churning, 
by the application of extreme heat, and 
then pure lactic acid cultures are intro- 
duced; the cream is developed. to the 
right condition and then churned. The 
old idea was that cream or milk could 
not be warmed up very much without 
melting the butter oils, but it is found 
that this is not so; that either can be 
heated up to 160 degs. without injury, 
if it is quickly cooled down to 45 degs. 
and held there for a short time, as the 
fats ‘‘regranulate’’ or crystallize,though 
the ‘‘groups’’ of fats may have a some- 
what changed appearance? The great 
value of this discovery is that the milk 
of different dairies, or the cream from 
100 farms, may be collected and by 
this process, known as pasteurization, 
the united lots may be made homogeni- 
ous, and its ‘home peculiarities’ obliter- 








‘ated, and then by the use ofa starter 


and uniformity of procedure a high 
grade butter can be made,where, by the 
old system, an inferior butter and vary- 
ing results would follow. This is true. 
The butter fats of all cows are alike in 
substance, and if the material that 
comes to the creamery with them in the 
combination known as cream, though 
varying greatly in make-up, acidity and 
‘solid’ matter generally, if all this 
matter and substance, not fat, can be 


could govern the matter and recover 
the fats as butter of one degree. The 
idea to be carried out is to kill all fer- 
ments in the cream, even the one good 


|one which may be present, but over- 
shadowed and outranked by one or more 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|The cream of 160 


very ‘“‘wicked”’ flavor-destroying despe- 
radoes. 

The system of Mr. J. T. Bentley of 
‘*pasteurizing systems.’ 
dairies is collected, 
mixed and put into 300-gallon vats, and 


very head of the 


| by the means of live steam introduced 


directly into the cream, so as to pro- 
duce a great agitation and aerate, as 
well as to heat, the temperature of the 
cream is slowly raised to 160 degs. and 
held at that point for 20 minutes, then 
is forced through pipes that in three 
minutes cool the cream to 45 degs. or 50 
degs., after which the temperature is 
raised to about 65 degs. and a starter 
made by using a commercial lactic cul- 
ture, as ‘‘yeast,’’ after which the process 
is the same as any first-class butter 
maker would pursue. This butter, made 
as it is from 160 kinds of cream, has 
one uniform high grade, its flavor fine, 
and its texture with the best. 

In the domain of feeding, the practice 
of only giving the cows 2 full feeds a day 
is being supported by scientific investi- 
gation, and while the horse, pig and 
other stock with the “‘single’’ stomachs, 
hence of smaller capacity, may be ben- 
efited with more frequent feeding, the 
cow with her huge storehouse of a 
stomach isan exception, as digestion is 
really carried on in other divisions of 
the ‘‘apparatus.’’ What may be called 
twice a day feeding is in reality givinga 
cow a ‘‘course service,’’ one palatable 
food followed by another until the desire 
of the cow is appeased; and then allow- 
ing her 10 or 11 hours to appropriate 
what she has eaten. It is found that it 
is about three days’ effort from start to 
finish for food to pass the length of the 
digestive tract. at cows need the 
great variety of food that was once 
thought necessary, is disputed. What 
the cow wants is food with a palatability 
about it that causes her to eat it every 
time with a relish, and nearly all of 
the waste and by-products, gluten, etc., 
that have been cooked, steamed, or 
washed, so that the delicate flavoring 
properties have been removed, cows tire 
of sooner or later. Who ever knew a cow 
to tire of succulent June grass, growing 
clover, wheat bran, or good silage? The 
evidence is going against the large feed- 
ing of the grains, and the most scientific 
feeders in the country are raising the 
question if there is one cow in 50 that 
returns any profit ona grain ration of 
over eight pounds if well prepared and 
hearty, bulky, succulent foods are fed; 
in other words, feeding a cow more of 
the home-grown, bulky foods, and so 
feeding it as to give her full time for di- 
gestion and assimilation. 

The feeding trial referred to at Gen- 
eva, has set up a new line of investiga- 


tion, for it is indicated by the rations 
and the analysis of the residue com- 
pared with the milk solids, that the pro- 
teins formed no part in the secretion of 
the milk fats, and could only at best 
have been an exciting cause to promote 
‘other changes, and partly explains why 
the wide open ration of one to six or 
| seven, especially where succulent foods 
| are given,seems to be the coming ration, 
,and cheapened accordingly. It has 
been given us straight in the past, that 
the proteins must be fed at any cost, but 
eminent authority now counsel $18 
grains as the limit, and above that price, 
feed something cheaper, and more of it; 
instead of holding a shrinking cow up on 
grain, shrink the grain as she shrinks. 
This is not against full feeding, but is 
for better grown, bulky foods on the 
farm, saved so as to be (when presented 
| to the cow) in the most palatable form, 
and then so fed as to get the greatest di 
| gestibility out of it—feeding grains toa 
| purpose when they are fed. 

Few think that the feeding of pur- 
chased grain shuts off the feeding of al- 
most double in weight of some food which 
could have been grown on the farm, as 
oats; peas, clover, and like crops. The 
aim and purpose today, of the great 
feeders in experimental work, is tomake 
the farm more self-supplying, and it is 
as important a problem as any that is 
being solved for the dairymen—a great 
economic, one far reaching in its bear- 
ings, for the food problem in truth lies at 
the very foundation of dairying, because 
it is its “‘life’’ and maintenance.—John 
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Guaranteed All Rit 
uarantee lent. 
2 Stull There are thousands of 
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people in the United 
States who use 
LITTLE GIANT CREAM 


; SEPARATORS. 

The machines are in 
every community, and 
the best guarantee that 
we can give that these 
machines are all right 
in every particular is 
that the number sold con- 
stantly increases from 
Where they are best known 


year to year. 5 
is where they sell most readily. 


BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
pa agg 


West Chester, Pa. 
Dubuque, La, 


VICTOR COW CLIP. 


Holds cow’s tail to her leg 
and keeps it out of the milk 
and milker’s face. 

Carried in the pocket. 

30c. SINGLE; FOUR, $1. 

If dealer hasn’t it, sent 
postpase on receipt of price 
vi manufacturers, 

ICTOR NOVELTY WORKS 

974 Warren Av., Chicago. 















FOR 


A GIFT every 
Butter Maker 


“How to Make Gilt Edge Butter’ 
a valuable new book by Josiah D. Smith, of 
Delhi, N. Y., one of the most successful dairy- 
men in New York, and a well-known writer 
on dairy topics, will be sent free to users of 


Diamond 
Crystal Salt 


This book is designed to meet the needs of 
the private home dairy, and cannot fail to be 
of great service, even to those who have had 
considerable experience. It is nicely bound 
in a waterproof cover, so that it can be used 
in the dairy room without damage, and it is 
printed on good paper. It will be sent free 
and prepaid to anyone who will cut out 
and send us from the back of one of our butter 
salt bags (either the 14 1b., 28 Ib., or 56 1b. size) 
the trade mark words: 


‘The Salt That’s All Salt,” 


This book should enable you to improve 
the quality of your butter, but a greater im- 
provement will follow the substitution of 
Diamond Crystal Salt for inferior butter salts. 
Will you join the successful dairymen who 
use “The Salt that’s All Salt’? 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
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OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
ident—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice President—Mra. E. L. Lockwood, Petersburg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett. Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 
Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L, Landon. 
Springport; H. Gaunt,Highland; A. P. Green, Eaton 
Rapids ae 

All sommunications relating to the organizat o 
of new clubs should be addressed to C.M. Pierce, 
Elva, Mich. 


FARMERS AND POLITICAL CON- 
VENTIONS. 








At a county convention held during 
the past week in one of the richest agri- 
cultural counties in the State delegates 
were elected to the State senatorial con- 
vention. Farmer after farmer refused 
the appointment as delegate to the sena- 
torial convention for the reason that it 
had been called for the middle of July, 
which in that locality meant right in 
the midst of haying and harvest. As a 
result, the coming convention, in which 
the farmers should have, and were offer- 
ed, a two-thirds vote, will be completely 
in the control of men of other callings, 
among whom the ward politician will 
be found very much in evidence. 

We raise our voice in protest against 
the action of these farmers who deliber- 
ately shirked the performance of an im- 
portant public duty rather than make a 
small personal sacrifice. We do not 
believe they represent the true spirit 
among the farmers of this State. We 
cannot believe that their counterparts 
exist in any other agricultural commun- 
ity in all Michigan. 

The fact that these men claim to have 
done their full duty in turning out to 
the primaries and absolutely controlling 
this first county convention which elect- 
ed delegates to the State, congressional 
and senatorial conventions and that they 
gave unequivocal instructions to each 
set of delegates only makes their final 
neglect more apparent and inexcusable. 
To have matters so entirely in their own 
hands, and then to deliberately delegate 
the management of the most critical 
and the most important part of the work 
to men, either irresponsible or represent- 
ing other interests, and all because they 
would not leave their private business 
for a single day in harvest time, is not 
only deplorable but absolutely idiotic 
and suicidal. 

We have none but words of praise for 
thrifty farmers. None but words of 
praise for those farmers who give to 
their business the most considerate 
thought and careful management. They 
are the backbone of progressive Michi- 
gan agriculture. We do not even hesi- 
tate to say that we believe the vital 
thing lacking among the great majority 
of our farmers is this self-same power 
to concentrate their best thought and 
energy into the management of their 
business. Neither have we any patience 
with a man who will -neglect his busi- 
ness to discuss politics. But there are 
times when it is every business man’s 
duty to make a personal sacrifice for the 

ublic weal, and such a time has come 

or farmers, in Michigan politics. To 
attend political conventions in this State 
this summer and autumn, particularly 
the State senatorial conventions, is not 
to neglect business but to attend to it. 
To fail to attend these conventions will 
prove more disastrous from a_ business 
point of view than almost anything that 
could be suggested. Any farmer who 
will allow a day’s work in harvest to 
stand between him and his duty in this 
matter has but little appreciation of the 
importance of the work in hand. The 
business man, be he farmer or other- | 
wise, who becomes in any way responsi- | 
ble for such neglect will find himself 
most emphatically ‘“‘Penny wise and 
pound foolish” when the tax gatherer 
again makes his rounds. 

The State tax for several years to come 
is certain to be abnormally high. The 
present war, unquestionable in its just- 
ness, means heavy burdens for the peo- 

le. The State of Michigan has most 
Loalty and wisely authorized the ex- 
penditure of $500,000 for the purpose of 

reparing her quota of men for the con- 
Pict, Michigan tax-payers must foot 


| will have little right to complain what- 
| ever may be the outcome. 
| May the action of the farmers of the 
|county to which we have referred be 
the only example of its kind in the State 
during the next four months. For a few 
more such desertions and the cause of 
| equitable and just taxation will be ren- 
| dered hopeless so far as the coming legis- 
lature is concerned. 








A FEW WORDS FROM COMMIS- 
SIONER GROSVENOR. 


Dairy and Food Department, Lansing, 
June 17, 1898. 
Hon. A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 

My dear Sir:—The writer’s attention 
has been drawn to the facts set forth in 
a recent editorial in the Michigan Farm- 
er under the department conducted by 
yourself. Thisis the first positive infor- 
mation that in an official way the farm- 
ers’ clubs of the state are satisfied with 
the conduct of the Michigan Dairy and 
Food Department. For two reasons 
this set of facts is desirable: In the 
first place, the hearty, fighting support 
of the farmers of Michigan for their food 
and dairy department is absolutely 
necessary to its success; and in the 
second place, honest words of apprecia- 
tion or commendation are perhaps one 
of the greatest incentives toward greater 
energy and more persistent. effort on 
the part of those charged with the en- 
forcement of the food and dairy laws. 

On behalf of the members of the Dairy 
and Food Department, allow me through 
your columns to thank the farmers’ 
clubs throughout the State for their con- 
sideration and discussion of our food 
and dairy laws at their recent meetings, 
and for the many kind expressions 
showing their estimate of our work. 

In our judgment your editorial has 
stated the proposition most concisely, 
that the greatest factor in the enforce- 
ment of the laws is found in ‘‘a well de- 
fined public sentiment in their favor.” 

At some future time we- shall ask 
space in your valuable columns to give 
more at length our ideas of what is 
necessary to secure a satisfactory en- 
forcement of the Michigan dairy and 
food laws. For the present allow me to 
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Warner, Aug. 11th.—Mrs. Henry Foote, 
Sec., Livingston Co. 
LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lamphere enter- 
tained about 50 members and visitors of 
the club on June 3d. The features of 
the program ‘were a paper on “‘In- 
fluence’* by Mrs. Herman Gaddy and a 
talk on “Life in California’’ by Mrs. 
John Pinckney, who had just returned 
from there. It was decided to have no 
more club meetings till Oct. 7th. After 
this vaction it is expected that the club, 
with more members and with so much 
more interest and vim, will perhaps make 
our neighboring clubs trot to keep up 
with us.—Cor. Sec., Clinton Co. 

NOVI FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A delightful and instructive meeting 
was held at the town hall on May 28th. 
The Association question was discussed 
and resulted in the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: That we are opposed 
to our present pure food laws. We 
should have better ones. We believe all 
food products should have a label on 
them stating just what they contain, 
then no one could be deceived. The fol- 
lowing opinions were expressed: That 
from June 1st to 15th is the best time to 
nlant late potatoes; that wash day might 
latter be changed to Tuesday, using 
Monday as ‘‘pick up day;’’ that an edu- 
cation is emphatically necessary for a 
farmer’s wife; that a hay sling is prefer- 
able to a hayfork, especially a sling that 
opens on top. June meeting with P. J. 
Taylor. Mrs. J. Hazen will lead the As- 
sociation topic.—S. C. Taylor, Cor. Sec., 
Oakland, Co. 

PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Oren Bradley. Laura Fleming had 
an excellent paper on the Association 
topic. No mancan be-.a_ successful 
farmer unless he is strictly temperate. 
The duty of the farmer is to declare un- 
compromising hostility to the license 
system. The liquor traffic is the enemy 
of the home, the State and the church. 
Mrs. R. H. Pierce thought the subject 
deserved the best thought in the land; 
should talk it in our homes and clubs; 
was decided to devote one meeting a 





again thank you, and through you, the 
farmers of Michigan for their kind | 
words which form about the only pleas- | 
ant feature of our work. We shall en- | 
deavor the more in the future to merit 

approval in our conduct of affairs, and 

will appreciate any suggestions looking | 
to greater success. Very respect- | 





| spectively. 


ully, 
Elliot O. Grosvenor, Commissioner. 


REPORTS FROM LOGAL CLUBS. 








BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


June meeting with P. L. Austin the 
8th inst. A goodly number were pres- 
ent and all took a lively interest in the 
discussion of the question ‘‘The farmers’ 
political duty.’’ The discussion was 
opened with two papers by J. B. Clem- 
ent and Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter, re- 
(These papers will be pub- 
lished in The Michigan Farmer as soon 
as possible. Ed.) The general discus- 
sion brought out the prevailing opinion 
that farmers should attend the primaries 
and see to it that good men are nomi- 
nated and then vote for them and work 
for their election. The financial ques- 
tion was somewhat discussed, but all 
agreed that times are better and debts 
being paid which had hung on for years. 
—J. K. Crane, Reporter, Lewanee Co. 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB, BRANCH CO. 


Club met at Grange hall June 9th. 
As usual the table in the dining room 
showed a fine exhibit of farm products 
disguised by the culinary skill of the 
ladies which improved their delicacy 
and flavor. ‘‘Cuba’’ was presented by 
Miss Hattie Blake, giving a very thor- 
ough descriptive history of the island, 
illustrated by crayon maps. Hon. E. 
E. Bostwick presented a paper on ‘*The 
duties of our government to the agricul- 
turist.”” He thought that if corporations 
were to be granted special privileges 
farmers should be given similar oppor- 
tunities. Vote fora farmer who will 
further the interests of farmers.—Lillian 
McIntosh, Cor. Sec., Branch Co. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


In discussing the Association question 


| Mr. Kellogg thought it the duty of every 


farmer to see to the enforcement of the 
laws relating to the liquor traffic. Mr. 
Wilson thought high license did a great 
deal of good. Tax them all you can; 
give the ladies the ballot and you will 
win the day. Mr. Hecker thought the 
best way was for a man to practice 
what he preaches and keep out of the 
saloons. Then they will not exist. Mr 
Bradley said if women were given a 
chance to vote the evil would soon be 
done away with. I think nearly all 





this bill. Shall the burden be equitably 
distributed? The coming legislature 
must decide, and every tax-payer who 
shirks his duty in its careful selection 


present at the meeting thought it the 
duty of every farmer to use his in- 
fiuence and his vote against the liquor 


year to the question. J. E. Levis spoke 
in favor of the government owning the 
railroad, telegraph and telephone lines, 
but the majority thought Uncle Sam 
had enough on his hands without these. 
After a talk on ‘“‘Thorough cultivation”’ 
by R. W. Shaw, which caused a lively 
discussion, the club adjourned to meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Babcock, July 
3.—Cor. Sec., Tuscola Co. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the May meeting in the discussion 
of the Association question the opinion 
was generally expressed that food 
should not be adulterated and then sold 
for genuine. The question box contain- 
ed nine questions and brought out the 
following thoughts: War revenue should 


Concluded by saying he believed if liq 
uors were made pure, as they used to 
be, and the license entirely taken off 
there would be less drunkenness than 
now, because, he said, itis and always 
has been the case that when you prohib- 
it a person’s doing a thing that particu 
lar thing is what the person insists upon 
doing. All wished to be understood 
that they believed strictly in temper. 
ance, but that liquor in its place was all 
right. It should be cornered very close- 
ly. Some thought what led boys to the 
saloons was the sociability they found 
there and that if home surroundings 
were more inviting they would not look 
elsewhere for pleasure. The farmers’ 
club is useful in that direction. An- 
other thought that if the boy was start- 
ed and led in the right direction until 
12 years of age he would be apt to con- 
tinue right after that. 

The next meeting will be a sort of 4th 
of July celebration, held on July 2d at 
the home of Mr.and Mrs. Thos. Seamark. 
—Mrs. Thos. Seamark, Cor. Sec., Oak 
land Co. 

E. CAMBRIDGE AND W. FRANKLIN FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Rodgers entertained 
the club at the June meeting. Notwith 
standing the busy time the house was 
full to overflowing. ‘‘Interstate com- 
merce commission’’ was discussed and 
many declared that it was of little or no 
value tothe country and ought to be 
abolished. O. N. Rice, of Tipton, read 
a very interesting paper on the subject 
‘The single tax theory’’ and touched in- 
cidentally on the ‘‘Great inequality of 
taxation in this country.’’ He quoted 
ex-President Harrison’s speech in Chica- 
go on the subject of ‘‘Taxation,”’ in 
which it was declared that the farmers 
carry a shamefully large proportion of 
its burdens. He explained Henry 
George’s idea that a man should not be 
taxed upon his industry, enterprise, etc. 
In the discussion which followed the 
single tax theory found little mercy and 
few friends. 

A paper read by the secretary, entitled 
“Some mistakes,’’ gave, among other 
mistakes by the farmers, the habit of 
eating too much rich and unsuitable 
food. She appointed out the fact that 
after dinner when the farmers are filled 
up on pickles cheese, jam, salads, coffee, 
etc., to say nothing about the solids in 
the shape of meats, fish, pork and beans, 
bread, oysters, etc., each and everyone 
is literally too full for utterance and the 
interest of the club languishes. Be- 
sides the ladies dread the ‘‘fuss and 
feathers’’ of clearing away sucha feast 
at every meal. Many would like to see 
more attention given to the intellectual 
feast. One gentleman, a clergyman, 
remarked that the whole aim and object 
of our clubs seemed to be how to in- 
crease our store of the almighty dollar. 
‘*But then,’’ whispered a farmer’s wife, 
‘“‘we have to look after the dollars some- 





be raised by an internal revenue tax; | 
others would open the mints to the un- | 
limited coinage of gold and silver and | 
others would issue bonds for popular | 
loans. There was strong opposition to | 
a bond issue for foreign syndicates to | 
purchase. Another question, ‘Is the | 
war between Cuba and Spain a right- | 
eous one?’ brought out the reply: If the 
cause of humanity is just in preference 
to the oppression of crowned heads 
ora money oligarchy, then the war is 
indeed a righteous one. Resolutions 
were unanimously adopted commending 
the action of our representative, Free- 
man W. Allison, during the special ses- 
sion of the legislature.—Mrs. R. R. 
Smith, Cor. Sec., Livingston Co. 


GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Club met with Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Tooly June 7th. Mrs. Warren Richards 
presented a well written paper on ‘‘Tem- 
perance.’’ We are glad to note that sev- | 
eral persons from adjoining clubs stand | 
ready to assist in declaring war against | 
the evil without palliation. We have} 
laws to do it if in force. If they can be | 
enforced on holidays why can they not 
be enforced on the other 365 days in the 
year? 

The Association topic led by Cyrus | 
Sweet: War is nothing compared to in- | 
temperance, and it is a duty we owe to | 

xod and mankind to bring about re- 
form. It can be done by each doing his 
duty and with help from God. Mr. 
Staley, of Howell club, spoke with en- 
thusiasm on the subject. Heis a law- 
abiding citizen and believes in enforcing 
the law; that while many farmers are 
addicted to the evil, such are not in the 
majority. Mr.and Mrs. T. J. Conley 
entertained the Livingston Club.—Mrs. 
om E. Dunning, Cor. Sec., Livingston 





WEBSTER OF OAKLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club entertained by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Voorheis June ist. ‘The farmers’ duty 
regarding the temperance question,” 
was discussed at quite a length. A. V 
Bixby: Thought it was one of the great- 
est questions of the day. Did not con- 





. traffic. Next meeting with Henry 





sider the war anything compared to it. 


how or we could not pay the preacher. *’ 
But why not eat a lunch, drive to the 
club, have a good program and go home 
before chore time, without obliging the 
ladies to turn Bridget and spoil a hand- 
some costume by an accidental upset- 
ting of the cream jug or coffee cup or a 
deluge of pork and beans in the hands 
of a nervous woman or by the tilting of 
a lap board on the knees of some frisky 
farmer? Then give an entertainment, 
say twice a year, and serve dinner in 
the regular style on tables out of doors 
in summer and in a convenient hall in 
winter? Think of it, farmers. 

Club meets at the home of Mr, and 
Mrs. C. Pawson, June 11th.—L. W. G., 
Cor. Sec., Lenawee Co. 


ATENTS By WM. WEBSTER 
ROCURED TOLEDO 0. Prous 858. 


For seven years a member of The Exam- 
ining Corps of U.S. Patent Office. 


Beware'! bon'teaxe Major's Rubber Cement 


a substitute. 


SWADASHS 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
-G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building ) 


G RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
J City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39 





























Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 
Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Falls, Buffalo....... | * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York.... .... | * 1:30 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, ete. ...... | +5:30 pm 
, London accommudation...... | +9:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
+ 7:55am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | + 9:40 am 
*12:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2 00 pm 
t+ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M.,north .. | t 6:00 pm 
+ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations.. | + 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York. | * 6:45 am 





D & M. DIVISION. 











+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 9:20 pm 
+ 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban ............ + 1:55 pm 
+11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 8 40 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven,Milwaukee | t11.50 am 
+ 5:45pm | Pontiac Suburban ........... + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 pm | Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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Che orse. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


BREEDING COACH HORSES. 


Mr. George Adams, who owns a large 
horse breeding establishment in Illinois, 
on which he proposes breeding high- 
class coach horses, recently purchased 
the trotting-bred stallion Green Moun- 
tain Almont, which he will cross on a 
number of large, high-stepping brood 
mares which heowns, and from this 
cross he looks for the very best results. 

The mares referred to are all trotting 
bred, selected for size, high knee action, 
and style. Referring to the stallion 
Green Mountain Almont, his sire was by 
Almont, grandson of ‘Hambletonian 
10; first dam Lady Morgan, 2:35, by 
Green Mountain Boy, 2:36; second dam 
by Rundall’s Sultan Morgan; third dam 
by Gifford Morgan ; fourth dam by Green 
Mountain Morgan; fifth dam by Run- 
dall’s Sultan Morgan, son of Woodbury 
Morgan. Through his sire Green Moun- 
tain Almont inherits the blood of Ham- 
bletonian, Mambrino Chief and Pilot 
Jr., three great sources of trotting 
speed, while his dam is intensely bred 
in the stout Morgan blood for six suc- 
cessive generations. In appearance 
Green Mountain Almont is said to be a 
grand animal, standing 16.2 hands, 
weighing 1,300 lbs., very stylish and 
symmetrical, and a phenomenally high 
stepper. He was bred in Wisconsin. 
Mr. Adams also owns the imported 
Hackney stallion Norfolk Toff, but 
thinks Green Mountain Almont a su- 
perior individual, with even better ac- 
tion than the imported horse. The 
blood lines that produced Mr. Adam’s 
stallion have always given fine individ- 
uals, as many breeders in this state have 
proved to their entire satisfaction. A 











good deal of that old Morgan blood is | 
| tail straight. 


still to be found in this state, descend- 
ants of such horses as Green Moun- 
tain Black Hawk, Morgan 
Magna Charta and others. The mares 
with such blood should be saved for 
breeding purposes, as they will make 
excellent brood mares when crossed 
with big handsome trotting-bred stal- 
lions. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 


A “‘guideless wonder,’’ Lady Ander- 
son, died in Indiana recently. There 
are numerous successors ready to take 
her place. The guideless business is in 
danger of being overdone. 

There has been a pretty good demand 
for desirable horses at Chicago the past 
week. Heavy drafts were the most 
sought after, and after them good big 
useful animals of the ‘‘general purpose’’ 
type, which were wanted by eastern 
farmers, quite a number going to Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, where horse breed- 
ing has been greatly neglected for the 
past three or four years. Good useful 
roadsters were also wanted at fair 
prices. For the common class of horses, 
of the old horse car type, there is little 
call, but the receipts of these are stead- 
ily declining. 

A writer in the Horse Review tells 
how a horse was cured of pulling on the 
bit, and says while it might not work 
with an aged horse, it will with a young 
good-headed one. Here is his system: 
‘When I get hold of a colt that has 
learned how to pull, I first have his 
mouth examined by a competent veter- 
inary dentist; then I rig him out with a 
nicely fitting harnessand bridle that 
does not pinch him or hurt him any- 
where and use a snaffle bit of the proper 
length. Igive him his head to start 
away with, and if he reaches for the bit 
and doesn’t feel it, and then starts off 
fast, as most of them will, I pull him 
up instantly and start him over again 
with an easy rein. Every time I start 
him and turn him around he will go a 








Eagle, | 





| 
| 


little further without asking for the bit 
| than he did the time before, and after a 
few lessons he generally finds out what 
| I want.”’ 
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| CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


POULTRY HOUSE. 








Seeing an inquiry in The Farmer from 
C. E. S., asking for plans for a house to 
accommodate 200 to 300 head of chickens 
I thought perhaps it would be well to 
describe my house. After using it three 
years I think it comes the nearest being 
perfection of anything I have ever seen 
or heard of. The plan is not original 
with me but was taken from ‘Farm 
Poultry.’’ Ihave made a few changes 
in it. 

Each pen consists of a sleeping room 
8x10 ft., and an open front scratching 
shed 10x10 ft. Itis built with a shed 
roof sloping to the north. I have four 
such rooms and sheds, making a build- 
ing 72 ft. long. In such a building one 
can house from 100 to 120, according to 
the size of the breed. Farm Poultry 
puts the cost of such a house at $2 per 
linear foot, but I, with my own timber 
and counting nothing for my work or 
timber, above the saw bill, got through 
with about $1 per foot of length of build- 
ing. Itisa balloon frame, not a stick of 
timber in it bigger than 2x4. 





a: Saree 
FIG. 1—ELEVATION. 


It is covered first with cheap sheeting 
boards, thena thickness of heavy build- 
ing paper and a thickness of Neponset 
red rope roofing. The roofand the sides 
of sleeping room and scratching shed are 











Side Tail.— Young horse does not carry his 
W. K.,Pontiac, Mich.—Have 
| veterinary surgeon perform a surgical oper- 
ation on him and he will carry a straight 
tail. The operation is simple and always 
successful, 


Wind Galls.—Four-year-old horse has 


| large wind galls on hind legs and small 
C | ones on fore. 
The question of speed should be | J., Bay City, Mich.—Clip hair off and 


Can they be taken off? A. 


held secondary to individual excellence, | apply caustic balsam once every ten 


style, and high actjon. 








TREATMENT OF BROOD MARES. 





There are some sensible suggestions 
in the extract below regarding the 
proper treatment of brood mares which 
must be used in farm work. It is really 
no harm to a mare to be used in regular 


-ork if she is dled carefully. The | 
ons oe eee ers “ |'Heisthin and his coat looks bad. I 


think he does not get the good of his 


writer says that when brood mares are 
worked they should be driven by reli- 
able and trustworthy men. Over-exer- 


any kind should be unknown, the single- 
trees should be longer than those in or- 
dinary use, deep snow or other bad 
footing sedulously avoided, and the 
whip banished from the neighborhood. 


: : hae 
tion,sharp backing or rough handling of | othy hay. 
| your horse to pasture. 


| days and good results will follow. 


Splint—Side-bone.—I have a horse 


i that has a hard bunch on right fore leg 
| Just above hoof near quarter. 
| it renders 
| Hillsdale, Mich.—As he is not lame I 
| think you had better leave him alone, as 


| bony bunches are hard to reduce. 


Same 
He is not lame but 
salable. W. K. 


horse has a splint. 
him less 


Worms.—An old horse has worms. 


feed. I give him corn, oats and tim- 
H. J., Monroe, Mich.—Turn 
Give him 1 dr. 
santonin once a day, for a few days, 


then give 1 oz. ground gentian twice a 


iday. Feed him plenty salt and brand 


| 


The diet should be generous but judi- | 


mashes. 
Sore Neck.—I should like to know of 


cious; if it is too dry and stimulating it |a remedy that will toughen the neck of 


may cause constipation, with torpidity 


'a horse. 
of the liver and other organs, seriously | summer. 


He has been troubled every 
J. P. H., Okemos, Mich.— 


affecting the development of the foetus, | Apply acetate lead 1o0z., sulphate zinc 
while if too laxative, it will produce a | 6 drs., 2 drs.tannic acid, water 1 qt. three 


looseness and flaccidity of the whole | times a day. 


system and a general lack of vigor, with 
a tendency to abortion on the slightest 
provocation. Coarse, bulky, indigestible 
foods should be avoided, as also any 
sour, musty, frozen or fermentable arti- 
cles of diet, while all sudden changes are 
to be condemned. Bran may be given 
with freedom, but flax and its prepara- 
tions ought to be used with great cau- 
tion, and only when constipation is pres- 
ent. A liberal supply of good hay, oats, 
and bran twice a day with plenty of 
soft feed at night anda regular allow- 
ance of salt, is a good ration, but com- 
mon sense must be employed and the 
system regulated by a gradual and judi- 
cious adjustment of the component parts 
of the diet. Very cold water may in- 
duce abortion, and when possible the 
extreme chill should be taken off. All 
surgical operations are attended with 
danger, and medicine should be entirely 
tabooed, save in case of vital emergency. 
Physic especially has a tendency to relax 
the womb as well as the bowels, and 
should be given only when absolutely 
necessary. Young mares should be often 
gently handled all over and accustomed 
to have the udder and flanks touched, 
this simple precaution frequently obvia- 
ting a great deal of further trouble after 
foaling. 


Four trotters and four pacers have 
entered the 2:20 list as follows this year: 
Trotters—Valeo, 2:18}, by Erin; Blue 
Wilkes, 2:19, by Wickliffe; Mike, 2:194, 
by Orange Blossom ; Electric Light, 2:20, 
by Acol Pacers—Ainsworth, 2:18, 
by Parker; Will Go, 2:18}, by Red 
Jacket; Happy Tom, 2:19}, by Pegasus; 
Happy Chimes, 2:194, by Chimes. 








Clip the hair off where 
collar rests. Wash shoulder with cold 
water before you apply medicine. Be 
sure that the collar fits. 


Mange.—I have 30 pigs three months 
old. They became stunted at about three 
weeks old, and have grown very little 
since. I have fed them middlings, milk 
and slop and have taken the best of care 
of them. After an examination a man 
who is an expert hog raiser found they 
had the black tooth. Their tailsand backs 
are scabby. They rub constantly. H. 
M., Concord, Mich.— Apply equal parts 
oil tar and fish oil two or three times a 
week to sore parts of skin. 

Paralysis.—My hogs are aftlictd with 
weakness in hind legs; gradually grow 
worse and finally become helpless and 
die. Willeat until they die. Those 
which died were brood sows with pigs. 
T. O., Nashville, Mich.—Your sows are 
fed too much and do not have enough 
exercise. Give your other sows enough 
epsom salts to open bowels and half a 
dram ground nux vomica in each feed 
until they are well. Keep their bowels 
open and acting freely. 

Eczema.—My 9-year-old mare seemed 
to be all right up to a few days ago. 
Since then she has broke out on one side; 
later it extended to other side and now 
her legs are sore. She rubs most of her 
time. Hair of tail are rubbed out and 
raw sores have taken their place. A. 
B. M., North Branch, Mich.— Your mare 
suffers from eczema. Apply one part 
oxide zinc to five parts vaseline twice a 
day. Give 1dr. Fowler’s solution ar- 
senic three times a day in feed. If you 
can, let her run to grass; it will be the 





best kind of feed for her. 


so covered. Thesleeping room is lathed 
'and plastered and ceiled overhead. I 
; have one window in the front of each 
|sleeping room. It should be a 12-light 
window with 8x10 glass. The front 
should be six feet high and the rear 4 ft. 
—not higher, for the higher it is the 
colder it will be. The front of the scratch- 





ing shed should be covered with netting. 
One-half of it should be on hinges. 

We have two frames hinged at the top 
| of the front of the scratching shed, cov- 
ered with oiled muslin, to close down 
when it is storming from the south, or 
excessively cold. When they are not in 
use they are swung up against the rafters 
and ‘fastened with a hook. Arranged 
in this way, it takes but a few minutes 





to let them down and to put them up. 
With each pen is a runi8 x100 to 125 feet 
which I use only in summer. 
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FIG. 2—PLAN. 


use of so much house room for that 
many fowls?’’ My object is eggs, in the 
winter as well as the summer. Ever 
since I have had this house I have been 
shipping eggs to Cleveland right along 
both winter and summer. We do not 
let fowls out of the house at all in win- 
ter. They are always healthy, be- 
ing protected from the northwest 
winds, and have as good fresh air as 
though they were out. of doors. 

Some may ask, ‘‘will eggs from such 
pens hatch well?’ I had 28 hens and a 
cockerel ‘‘Barred Rock,’’ in one of my 
pens last winter and spring and the eggs 
were nearly every one fertile. This year 
I propose to have two males for each 
pen and change them off day about. 
Farm Poultry claims a greater percent 
of the eggs to be fertile where stock is 
kept as above described than almost any 
other way. In Fig. 2, 8. S. are scratch 
pens, 10x10, C. feed troughs; D, doors; R. 
roosts; P. platforms to catch droppings; 
W. water vessels. Information as to the 
fuller details will be given to any one 
who asks for it.—C. E. Misner, Mahon- 
ing Co., O. 


SUMMER COMFORT FOR POULTRY. 











Hen-houses are generally planned to 
protect the fowls from severe winter 
weather with little thought of their be- 


ing suitable summer quarters also. 
It is quite possible for the same 
house to be warm in winter and 


cool in summer. We have all noticed 
this in human dwellings, and perhaps 
all have had an experience with low 
roofs scorched into them when tossing 
from discomfort through a night in dog 
days. The principle of construction to 
be observed is to have non-conducting 
walls and a non-conducting roof. How 
may this be secured? 

We notice the heavy thatch on the 
roofsof sheds in tropical countries as 
shown in publications generally these 
days. This is heavy enough so that the 





sun cannot warm through and the open 


Perhaps some may say ‘‘what is the | 


sides below let the breezes enter with 
their refreshment. In hen-houses the 
matter is, fortunately, of easy arrange- 
ment. 

Go with me to the establishment of 
Mr. H. J. Blanchard, of New York. 
There you will find every new house so 
built that the peaks may be stored with 
straw. The houses are seven feet from . 
the floor to the top of the plates. Above 
is a light scaffolding which supports the 
straw. There is a door at the gable so 
that filling is conveniently done. A slide 
door in the floor allows one to reach up 
for straw when it is wanted for renew- 
ing the litter. It is remarkable how 
this straw absorbs dampness in winter 
and odors in summer Mr. Blanchard 
provides two doors forall large openings 
—one for winter and one of slats for 
summer. One swings out, the other in; 
there is no time lost in going into sum- 
mer quarters for both doors are always 
in place. 

Where the slope of the land is to the 
north Mr. Blanchard has provided for 
asummer run under the house, so that 
the hens may wallow in the cool earth. 
Windows prevent the winter winds get- 
ting in, and a double floor protects the 
hen’s living room from cold. 

Mr. Blanchard has also found small 
trees and raspberry bushes acceptable to 
the hens. They enjoy rolling under 
bushes, as the soil there digs easily. 
The attention given to the details of 
comfort for these hens meets its reward 
in the well filled basket at nightfall. 
The six hundred handsome White Leg- 
horns are laying three hundred eggs a 
day.—Howard B. Cannon. 














Wayne Co., O., June 20.—We are having 
good growing weather now and corn and oats 
are coming out nicely. Tobacco and celery 
about all planted. Peach trees look poorly, 
being attacked by the curl leaf. de- 
structive hail storm passed over the northern 
part of this county on the 10th, doing con- 
siderable damage to the wheat some fields 
being completely ruined while others will 
not make a half crop; hails the size of wal- 
nuts and larger were plentiful.—Ira Graber. 

Sumner Co., Kans., June 14.—We have 
had an unusually wet season from the first 
of January to the present time. Every 
month except March has had over the aver- 
age rainfall. From the 29th of April to the 
Ist of June we had 1014 inches of rain. 
During May we had 5 showers that made 
over | incheach. On the morning of the 15th 
we had a rainfall of 1.22 in 18 minutes. On 
the evening of May 31 had another rainfall 
of 1.50 inches in half an hour. 
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| The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
. A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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GUARANTEED CURE for Bone Spavin, Ring- 

bone, Curb and Splint. 
One bottle will effect a permanent cure or money re- 
funded. Never has been known to fail, no matter 
how chronic the case may be. Price $1 a bottle. 


Address Toledo Spavin Cure Co., Toledo, O. 


SHETLAND PONIES Every one Pure Bred. 
§ My herd took every 
prize on “ponies in harness” at World’s Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little foundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure Shet- 
land Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 








OW TO CURE THE HEAVES and twenty-five 
best Horse Receipts in the world for 10 cents. 
J.H, BURDICK, Millington, Ken. Co., Illinois. 





EGGS from large Toulouse Geese 20 cents each, 
* and B. P. Rocks 13 for $i. Chester White 
swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 


IG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS. Lam- 
bert, Pitkin & Conger strains; 22 B. P. R. eggs 
for $1. Pekin Ducks, Rankin strain, $1 per 11. 
E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


15 Light Brahma, five Pekin Duck, and 10B.P. 
© Rock eggs, all for $1.00. A BARGAIN. Don’t 
F. M. BRONSON, 

Vermontville, Mich. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


respect. Individual subscribers of small 
amounts are given the preference, both 
in the allotment of the bonds and the 
fact that they get the bonds at par. Af- 
ter these small subscriptions are filled, 
the balance of the bonds, if any remain, 
will be offered to the highest bidders. 
There is no doubt but that large ¢apital- 


2 percent premium for these bonds, as 
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NOTICE. | 





As a matter of explanation to our sub- 
scribers and advertisers we state that on 
account of the entire publishing plant 
of The Michigan Farmer having been 
destroyed by fire on June 11th, this pa- 
per is printed and mailed for a few weeks 
at Cleveland, O. We have manufacto- 
ries working night and day on new 
machinery for us, and at earliest pos- 
sible date the entire work will be again 
done by The Michigan Farmer independ- 
ent plant at Detroit. 


THAT POPULAR LOAN. 


The popular war loan of $200,000,000, 
bonds for which are now being offered 
by the government, is being managed so 
as to place them in as many hands as 
possible, and spread them all over the 
Union. 

These bonds bear 3 percent interest, 
and are to be issued in both coupon and 
registered form. The coupon bonds are 
in denominations of $20, $100, $500, and 
$1,000, and the registered in denomina- 
tions of $20, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
and $10,000. The bonds are to be dated 
August 1, 1898, and are redeemable in 
coin at the pleasure of the government 
after ten years from date of issue, and 
become due and payable August 1, 1918, 
The interest is payable quarterly. 

The law authorizing this issue of 
bonds provides that in alloting them the 
several subscriptions of individuals shall 
be first accepted, and that subscriptions 
of the lowest amounts shall be first al- 
lotted. All individual subscriptions for 
$500 or less will be allotted in full as 
soon as they are received, and they must | 
be paid for at the time the subscription | 
is made. The bonds may be paid for by 
postoffice money order, check, bank 
d aft, and express money order, payable | 
at certain specified points. Also by 
certificates of deposit issued by any as- 
sistant United States treasurer, which 
certificates may be obtained in exchange 
for gold coin, gold certificates, standard 
silver dollars, silver certificates, United | 
States notes, and national bank notes. 
Subscriptions will be received at par up 
to July 14th, 1898. Those who may 
wish to subscribe to this loan can obtain 
blank forms at every money order _post- 
office, and at most of the banks and ex- 
press offices, and on these blanks is in- 
dicated all that is necessary for the sub- 
scriber to fill out. We print in another 
column a description of the difference 
between the coupon and _ registered 
bonds, which should be read over care- 














fully by intending subscribers. 


any form. 

This is the proper method to follow in 
issuing bonds in a government constitut- | 
ed as is that of the United States. It | 


.| makes every subscriber a stockholder in 


the government, which is really a gigan- | 
tic partnership or joint stock associa- 
tion. The larger the number of sub- 
scribers the more popular the loan, and | 
the stronger the sentiment in favor of 
supporting the government. The great- | 
er the number of individuals personally 
interested in the maintenance and sup- 
port of republican institutions, the 
stronger and more durable will be our! 
form of government. The interest paid | 
on the bonds will not go toa few large | 
financial institutions or capitalists, but, 
be spread among the people of the var- | 
ious States, and go at once into circula- 
tion, and in this way aid very materially 
in keeping the currency properly dis- 
tributed. It is therefore only good pol- 
icy, as well as just and right, that the 
government should use such an emer- 
gency to strengthen itself with the peo- 
ple, by taking them into confidence and 
relying upon their patriotism and good 
will. The relations between the govern- 
ment and the people cannot be too close. 
In subscribing for these bonds the peo- 
ple are simply loaning to themselves 
upon the security of the combined pos- 
sessions and wealth of the entire coun- 
try. 











HOW HE DID IT. 


If Napoleon Bonaparte could, at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, carry 
on the most gigantic wars of modern 
times and pay cash, it would be a crime 
for the United States, upon the thres- 
hold of the twentieth century, to resort 
to fiat money to pay the expenses of a 
war with one little, bankrupt nation 
like Spain. If eighteenth century meth- 
ods of finance were not good enough for 
Napoleon, they are not good enough for 
us. The United States is civilized 
enough and rich enough to pay as it 
goes. Butthere are ‘‘statesmen,’’ so- 
called, who would put the government 
in the hands of a receiver.—Ionia Senti- 
nel. 

Perhaps it would be well for the Sen- 
tinel to explain to its readers how Napo- 
leon managed to carry on his gigantic 
wars and pay the cost as he went along. 
His first campaign was in Italy, and 
every town and city that he captured 
had to pay contributions in cash, feed 
his soldiers, and then had its movable 
property transported to France when 
worth the trouble of seizing. Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Austria, Holland, Belgium, 
and Great Britain paid the cost of Na- 
poleon’s wars. Their public debts, add- 
ed to somewhat since, area monument 
to his success as a soldier and his pecu- 
liar system of finance. Ifthe United 
States proposed to rob every weaker na- 
tion with whom it could start a war, 
then it would not be necessary to issue 
bonds. The bonds would have to be 
issued by the unfortunate nations or 
cities to meet the demands of their con- 
querors. Asa rule the highway robber 
does not have to give his note for what 
cash he wants. He robs the first per- 
son he meets, and then the plundered 
individual can give his note and make 
up the sudden deficiency in his cash. 
We very much doubt if public opinion 
in this country would uphold the adop- 
tion of Napoleon’s peculiar and success- 
ful method of making a war pay its way 
while in progress. We have an idea 
that even the editor of the Sentinel 
would enter a mild protest if the army 





ists, banks and syndicates, will pay 1 to/| 


the security is gilt-edged, the time they | 
run, 20 years, sufficiently long to make | is 
them desirable as an investment, and_/ Citizen th 
they are entirely free from taxation in | 





| best judgment of every public man and 


‘attended the movements of the navy, 


| of the nation. 


Cuba and the Philippines. 
|doubtful if the Spaniards have left 
'much to steal in those unhappy islands. 





THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 








As the struggle with Spain proceeds, 
andthe field of action enlarges, the 
| question of the future foreign policy of 
the United States is assuming great im- 
portance. It is felt by every thoughtful 
at we are face to face with a 
question the decision of which must ex- 
ercise a vast influence upon the future of 
this country. It is a time when the 


patriotic citizen, free from partisan bias 
or personal antagonisms, should be at 
the service of the country, and every- 
thing possible done to clear the subject 
of all extraneous influences that the 
final decision shall be in accord with 
right, justice and the best interests of 
this country as well as other lands with 
which we have been brought so sudden- 
ly into close relations. 

At present the great success which has 


its increase in strength and acquired 
experience and the gradual but steady 
advance of a great army into a condi- 
tion of eifectiveness has, as might be ex- 
pected, developed the pride and ambition 
Many who at first favor- 
ed the war as a hard but necessary 
means to accomplish a desirable end— 
the freeing of the people of Cuba from 
a most tyrannical and unjust system of 
government—are now talking about 
extending the influence of the United 
Statesthrough the acquirement of for- 
eign and distant possessions by conquest. 
A year ago no sane public man woul 
have suggested such a thing. He would 
have been laughed at. The idea of 
spending immense sums in building up 
agreat navy and equipping an im- 
mense army, with the avowed intention 
of taking possession of distant lands by 
right of conquest, would have been 
deemed ridiculous, and such a policy 
would have had few supporters. But 
the events of the past two months have 
put the country in a position where such 
a policy is not only defended but open- 
ly demanded as the only right and prop- 
er course for the government to pursue. 
The question of an enlarged foreign pol- 
icy has come up in a most alluring 
form, because of the apparent ease with 
which it can be carried out, and it will 
require cool judgment and moral cour- 
age upon the part of public men to with- 
stand the temptation which has so sud- 
denly assailed them. The vision of a 
great empire, with rich colonies scatter- 
ed over the globe, with the advantages 
of trade and political power which 
would naturally come from them, is 
certainly an enticing one, and never has 
a nation had a better: opportunity to 
gratify its ambition in this direction at 


Besides it is 


d| growth have resulted. 


The United States is safe from aggres- 
sion within her own territories. Her 
people need fear no foreign foe. Her 
government is becoming more liberal 
and free from year to year as the people 
grow in intelligence. Peace is assured 
them so long as they observe the prin- 
ciples of self-government upon which 
the nation was founded and _ avoid 
foreign complications. 

Washington, in his farewell address, 
laid down the policy that has thus far 
conducted us safely, and there seems to 
be no good reason for abandoning it. 
He said: ‘Europe has a set of primary 
interests which to us have a very re- 
mote relation or none at all. Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent controver 
sies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, there- 
fore, it would be unwise in us to impli- 
cate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or 
the ordinary combinations and collisions 
of her friendships or enmities. * * 
Why by interweaving our destiny with 
that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of Eu- 


ropean ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor or caprice?”’ 
These were wise words then. They 


are just as wise now. We have held 
them sacred for over a century, and 
peace, prosperity and unprecedented 
Why abandon 
this safe policy now? Nothing will be 
gained by it. ‘We can secure coaling 
stations wherever needed by peaceful 
treaty, and if we still continue to at- 
tend to our own material interests our 
naval depots and bases of supplies will 
all be within our own territory. Let us 
have the closest commercial relations 
with Hawaii, with Cuba, with the Phil- 
ippines, with all other countries, but let 
them govern themselves. 

The question is,:to sum all up ina few 
words, shall we give up a policy under 
which the nation has prospered and 
grown great and powerful and turn to 
one which promises grave troubles and 
complications whose final end no man 
can predict? Let us turn aside from the 
alluring visions of ambition, that our 
country may remain free, prosperous 
and peaceful, a beacon light to the op- 
pressed, and an object lesson to ambi- 
tious nations of the splendid results 
which flow from a policy of peace and 
good will to all men and the utmost 
liberty to its citizens. 








The United States and France have 





less cost than has the United States at! 
present. It will require great self-de- 

nial on the part of the nation to turn 

aside from the path of ambition to a 

policy of peace and good will to all the 
nations of the earth. 

Before we go further it is well to un- 
derstand, so faras may be, what the! 
future of a policy of national aggran- 
dizement and _ territorial expansion 
would mean to the people of the United 
States. It is their best interests that! 
are entitled to the first consideration. 
When they are fully understood the 
course of the government will be clear. 

Such a foreign policy as is outlined 
above means a great navy, an immense 
army, and a continuous state of war, 
or readiness for war. It means en- 
tanglements with foreign nations to 
which this country, under its time hon- 
ored policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of other governments, has been 
a stranger. It means the government 
of distant lands, peopled by half-civil- 
ized aliens, who would have to be kept 
down with a strong army to prevent in- | 
surrections and internal broils. Im- 
mense sums would have to be raised by 
taxation to maintain the military and 
naval forces of the country, to fortify 
these foreign possessions against the as- 
saults of foreign nations, and protect 
the peaceful inhabitants against the 
outbreaks of the more savage and ag- 
gressive. The best young manhood of 
the country would be demanded as 
sacrifices on the altar of ambition and 
conquest, and the corrupting inflences 
of a state of continuous war would se- 
verely undermine the principles of free 
government These are a part of the price 





that would have to be paid in building 
up and maintaining a large empire with 
foreign dependencies and colonies. <A 


concluded the first commercial agree- 
ment. entered into under Section 111 
of the Dingley tariff law. The nego- 


tiations have been pending for the 
last eight months, and after many vi- 
cissitudes were concluded on Saturday 
last, when Ambassador Cambon, in be- 
half of France, and the Hon. John Kas- 
son, Reciprocity Commissioner for the 
United States, affixed their signatures 
to the formal agreement. It makes 
important changes in the tariff rates 
on a number of articles contsituting 
the chief trade between this country 
and France. The particular advan- 
tages secured by the United States are 
on meat products and lard compounds, 
France reducing her rates one-half 
on the meat products and about one- 
third on lard compound. The chief 
benefits to France are in reduction in 
rates on brandies, stilled wine, ver- 
muth and works of art. There is no 
reduction in the rate on champagnes, 
although the Dingley law contem- 
plated a reciprocity reduction on 
champagnes in case mutual conces- 
sions were given. By the terms of 
agreement the new rates go into effect 
on June 1. 








Professor Herbert Osborn, of the Iowa 
state agricultural college, was unani- 
mously elected to succeed the late Pro- 
fessor Kellicott in the chair of zoology 
and entomology at the Ohio state uni- 
versity, June 13. Professor Osborn has 
few equals and no superiors in the Uni- 
ted States asa scientific and economic 
entomologist and is very strong also in 
zoology. The farmers of Ohio are to be 
congratulated on the advent to their 
state university of a professor of so high 





and navy of the United States should 


state of war is always the opportunity | 2 reputation as a practical entomologist. 
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air, beautiful historic scenery, and ab- 
solute safety, we know of no trip that 
offers as much in proportion as the tour 
on the elegant new steamers of the D. & 
C. N. Co.to Mackinac Island. It will in 
every way be a grand trip, full of infor- 
mation, interest and pleasure. The D. 
& C. N. Co. have an elaborate, beauti- 
fully illustrated book on this trip that 
will be sent free to any of our readers 
who will send their address to A. A. 
Schantz, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 


REGISTERED AND OOUPON BONDS. 











Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. 
Gage, in a circular issued and distribut- 
ed for the purpose of giving people a 
better understanding of the nature of a 
government loan, gives a description of 
the registered and coupon bonds of the 
United States which will be of interest 
to prospective bondholders. They may 
be briefly described as follows: 

A registered bond is —_ to the 
order of ‘the owner and can only be 
transferred by being properly indorsed 
and assigned by the owner. Such as- 
signment is made by the owner filling 
the blank form on the back of the bond, 
and must be witnessed by some officer 
authorized by the regulations of the 
Treasury Department to witness assign- 
ments. The owner writes his name on 
the back in the presence of the officer; 
then the witnessing officer writes his 
name in its proper place and affixes his 
official seal. When it is delivered tothe 
new owner he must send it to the Treas- 
ury Department for transfer on the 
books of the department. There it is 
canceled and a new bond issued in the 
name of the new owner which is imme- 
diately sent to him. The government 
makes no charge for such transference. 
If the owner of the bond loses it, or if it 
is stolen, he should at once notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A stoppage 
will be entered against the bond, and, if 
it should be presented for transfer, the 
Department will hold it until the owner- 
ship is clearly established. Ifa lost or 
stolen bond is not recovered within six 
months, the Department will issue a 
duplicate bond upon proof of loss and a 
bond of indemnity being furnished. 
The interest on registered bonds is paid 
by the government by means of checks. 
These interest checks'are obligations of 
the United States and, of course, are 
good everywhere. 

A coupon bond is payable to the bearer. 
It may be bought and sold without for- 
mality as freely as any kind of property 
and without indorsements of any kind. 
Coupon bonds are usually bought by 
persons who expect to hold them but a 
short time. If lost or stolen the owner’s 
loss is complete. Printed on the same 
sheet with the bond isa series of cou- 
pons or small certificates of interest due, 
which are so designed that one is cut off 
at each interest period. Each coupon 
bears the number of the bond and shows 
the date of the coupon’s maturity. The 
holder, at each interest period, detaches 
the coupon due that day and collects it. 
The coupons are payable at any sub- 
treasury, and may be collected through 
any bank, and will usually be accepted 
by any merchant having a bank account, 
with whom the holder of the bond has 
dealings. Coupon bonds may be con- 
verted into registered bonds at any time 
without charge. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRIOULTURE. 
the 











The Department issued, during 
year, 424 different publications, ag- 
gregating 65,900 copies—over 100 per- 
cent more of both publications and 
copies than wereissued in 1894, and 
yet the demand is greater than the 
supply. Thousands and thousands who 
apply for documents are disappointed. 
For the five years ending June 30, 1897, 
over 23,900,000 copies of different 
documents, bulletins, etc., have been 
published, and of these, 6,500,000 were 
distributed. by congressmen, and over 2,- 
500,000 during the past year. The Secre- 
tary very properly protests against the 
silly provision of the law which limits the 
number of copies of all publications of 
over 100 pages, to 1,000 in any one year. 
He wants the number left to his discre- 
tion, and it should be. Many very valua- 
ble publications of over 100 pages each are 
issued every year, and to limit the issue 
to 1,000 copies is simply to deprive 
farmers of their right to the information 
contained. The Department can best 
judgeas to the number of copies of any 
publication needed. 

The division of statistics now has 56,- 
700 regular correspondents and 12° 500 
special correspondents, the latter report- 
ing only at certain seasons; the former 
report every month. The Secretary | 





thinks the present system is cumbrous, ° 


PLAN YOUR SUMMER TRIP NOW! and TE a oe reporters some- 


‘thing for their service, getting the best, 
Considering the comforts, cool fresh | having a less number and requiring in- 
telligent work. 
statistician’s views on this point, ina 
former issue, and need not repeat it here. 


ville, Ind., 


ed States senate from Rhode Island, June} 
14. 


seems to have been effectually quarantined. 


his wife and an old man named Carlu, near 


emblem. 
throughout the country by a display of flags 
and bunting. 


points were also made. 


to run at their fullest capacity, is felt in a 


prospects for a large increase in business in 
the near future could not be brighter. 


made June 14. 
sels, four tenders and fourteen convoys. 


tains 


exposed position, surrounded by heavy brush 
in which the Spaniards 
warfare. 
cans were killed and four wounded; 15 Span- 
iards were found dead upon the- field. Ad- 


been reinforced by 1,500 Cubans, that Acera- 
deros had been occupied by the troops under 


We have explained the 








NEWS SUMMARY 
General. 


An earthquake shock was felt at Evans- 
‘aducah, Ky., etc., June 14. 


N. W. Aldrich was re-elected to the Unit- 


Hon. E. W. Poe, ex-state auditor of Ohio, 
died of apoplexy, June 19, at his home in 
Columbus. 

The yellow fever outbreak in Mississippi 


No new cases have occurred. 
Five negroes who murdered Carden and 


Wetumpka, Ala., were lynched June 17. 


June 14 was the anniversary of the selec- 
tion of the stars and stripes as our national 
It was quite generally observed 


About 300,000 pounds of tea were rushed | 
across the line June 13, from Montreal, to 
avoid the 10 cent per pound internal reve- 
nue tax. Heavy shipments from other 


June 15 the house of representatives passed 
the Newlands _ resolution providing for the 
annexation of Hawaii, by a vote of 209 to 91. 
Nearly a score of Democrats voted for it and 
only 3 Republicans against it. 

Brewers have added anextra dollar per 
barrel to the price of beer, and now there is 
a lively war between them and retailers as 
to which shall stand the expense. Brewers 
advise retailers to reduce the size of the 
glass. 

W. J. Bryan, in a speech at the dedication 
of the Nebraska building, Omaha exposition, 
declared that this war was for humanity, to 
carry out the fundamental principles of a 
democracy, ‘liberty and equality,” and not 
for territorial aggrandizement. 

The male births exceeded the females b 
nearly 17,000 in England during 1897, whic 
looks at first sight as if the alleged excess 
of the females in the populatoin were being 
corrected. But as the male deaths exceeded 
the females by over 18,000, the old inequality 
will still prevail. 

The final reports on cotton planting make 
the area planted 22,460,334 acres, against 
24,091,394 acres last year, a reduction of 
1,631,060 acres or 6.8 per cent. The average 
condition on June 1 was 89, compared with 
83.5-at the corresponding date last year, and 
with an average general condition for the 
last ten years of 87.1. 

At the Cuyahoga county, Ohio, Republican 
convention in Cleveland, June 18, the Mc- 
Kisson faction took possession of the hall by 
the aid of the police. The Hannaite faction 
withdrew and held a convention of their 
own. Twosets of delegates will go to the 
state convention this week. The scene last 
Saturday was disgraceful to the party, the 
city, and to civilization. 

The Cleveland, Ohio,Plain Dealer has in- 
terviewed the manufacturers , merchants, 
etc., of that city, and reports as follows: 
The general revival of business activity and 
the return of industrial prosperity which 
has started up idle shops and is causing 
Cleveland’s inanufacturing establishments 


like degree by the wholesale dealers and job- 
bers, who are unanimous in declaring that 
their trade is much better than it has been 
for the past three or four years and that the 


The 
war has had aslight effect upon some branches 
of the wholesale trade, but it has in no sense 
demoralized business as was feared a few 
weeks ago. The primary cause of the mark- 
ed improvement in the wholesale trade is the 

resent prosperous condition of the farmers. 
They have been securing good prices for 
their products during the past few months 
and have bought more freely than for sev- 
eral years past. The retail merchants at 
once felt the effect of the better times 
and are ng bey heavily to supply the de-, 
mand and to fill up their depleted stocks. | 
More money has gone into circulation and | 





collections are much better than they have , 


been during the past few years, 
War Notes. 
The first army of invasion under Gen. 





Shafter did not leave Tampa June 12, as_re- 


ported. A part of the transports started but 
were called back, and the final start was 
The fleet consisted of 35 ves- 


The marine battalion that landed on the 
outer harbor of Guantanamo and raised the | 
American flag first on Cuban soil, still re- 
ossession, though they have had to 
fight for it. The camp was ona hill, in an 


earried on Indian 
In the second attack two Ameri- 


miral Sampson reported June 14 that he had 


Gen. Rabi, and the men under Gen. Garcia 
were co-operating with American forces. 
Scouting parties of marines sent out June 14 
returned with 18 Spanish prisoners, 100 
Mauser rifles and 1,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. They reported anengagement in 
which 100 Spanish soldiers were killed and 
200 wounded. They destroyed a blockhouse 
and telegraph station, and the only well of 
water in the vicinity. Two Cubans were 
killed and four wounded. The occupation of 
Acerraderos, 8 miles from Santiago, is con- 
sidered of great advantage. 

Sampson's fleet bombarded Santiago the 
third time June 16, and for several hours 
pounded the batteries on either side of the 





jing the advisability of reinforcing Gen. 


| that have done growing crops much good. 


harbor entrance,except Morro, in which Hob- 
son and his men are confined. The dynamite | 
cruiser Vesuvius threw three 250-pound | 
charges of gun cotton and one of them ex- 

loded in Cayo Smith with terrific violence. 

he other two landed in the watr where | 
Spanish torpedo boat destroyers were known 
to be located. The Texas landed one shell 
that blew up a powder magazine. The bat- 
teries on the western shore were practically 
annihilated. About 5,000 projectiles were 
fired from our fleet. 

Gen Miles returned to Washington June 17 
at request, for consultation. He reports 
the regular troops as the ‘‘finestin the 
world,’’? well equipped and in good shape. 
The volunteers are not so well equipped, 
but all are in good health, the sick not num- 
bering one percent. He has ordered Gen. 
Garcia to concentrate his Cuban forces at 
Santiago. He had about about 8,000 troops, 
and with supplies furnished, can arm and 
— 15,000. 

he horses and mules with the army at 
Tampa, 3,000 of them, stampeded on the 
night of June 16, and broke through the 
camp, destroying the tents and injuring a 
large number of the men, some of them se- 
riously if not fatally. 

The invasion of Porto Rico is the next 
step in the campaign, though Secretary Alger 
urges an attack upon Havana, which Gen. 
Miles opposes. The government is consider- 


Shafter with 5,000 additional troops. 

The insurgents at Manilla are pushing the 
Spaniards tothe wall, andthe capture of 

anilla cannot be long delayed. Gen. Pena 
and 1,000 Spanish soldiers have surrendered | 
at Santa Cruz, and similar surrenders have | 
occurred at other places. The Spaniards 
are short of food. Las Pinas, Parangui, 
Tungalo, Mall Bay and Poineda have all 
been captured, and the insurgents were 
firing into Nalate, and are in every outlying 
quarter of Manilla waiting orders to ad- 
vance. Dewey reports that the insurgents 
treat prisoners humanely. The insurgents 
propose to forma republic under the pro- 

The Spanish government has so far_refus- 
ed to negotiate for the exchange of Hobson 
and his associates who sunk the Merrimac. 
It is feared, even, that the lives of these 
brave men are in danger. A joint resolution 
was adopted by congress, June 17, tendering 
the thanks of that body and the American 
people,to Hobson and his crew, and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to transfer Hobson to 
the line of the navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. 

Spies have reported to Admiral Sampson 
that the Spanish general, Joral, and several 
officers were killed by the gun cotton explo- 
sions at the first trial of the batteries of the 
Vesuvius. 

J. T. Gatewood, private secretary of Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee, was struck by lightning and 
instantly killed, at Jacksonville, Fla., June 

He was about to go in bathing. The 
lightning came from a clear sky. 

A Cuban pilot who entered Santiago re- 
— that itis garrisoned by 15,000 men. 

he Spanish fleet lies in the port, and the 
vessels are fully manned. 

The coast line of Cuba near Santiago 
swarms with Spanish troops who are deter- 
mined to prevent the landing of our troops if 
possible. The marines at Caimanera 
sleep in the rifle pits and hourly await an 
attack from 3,600 Spanish troops. Straw 
has been laid in the streets of Caimanera 
and the houses saturated with oil ready to 
burn the town if our troops succeed. 

Secretary Alger received a dispatch from 
Gen. Shafter on Wednesday evening stating 
that his troops had been successfully landed 
at a point 17 miles east of Santiago and but 
12 miles from the mouth of the harbor. The 
Spaniards made a faint effort to prevent 
the landing but were held back by a smail 
force of Cubans. 

The third expedition to aid Dewey will 
leave San Francisco next Monday. 


FIELD NOTES, 


Shiawassee Co., Mich., June 12, 1898.— 
During the past twenty-four hours we have 
been favored with several excellent showers 














Previous to the rain it was getting a little 
dry for a few crops, such as oats and the 
spring seeding; the hay crop was also show- 
ing sore need of a little refreshing rain. As 
a rule corn is coming on in excellent shape. 
‘A few fields that were sown late have not 
come on as it was hoped that they would, but 
after the past few showers they will doubt- 
less start up. So far corn has not suffered 
from the effects of dry weather unless it is a 
few fields that have not been cultivated 
sufficiently to keep the ground in a good 
growing condition. I should judge that at 
this writing the average field of corn would 
range in growth some where between five 
and seven inches in hight; of course there are 
many fields that will come under this, and 
there are also some that will do a little better. 
One driving through the country can readily 
pick out all fields that have been thoroughly 
worked by the vigorous growth that they 
have attained over the others; beans are now 
practically all in; I only know of one or two 
fields that have been ‘delayed because the 
owners have thought that it was a little too 
dry. But judging from other fields that 
were put in early, regardless of the dryness, 
and the growth that they have attained, it 
seems to me that those who have delayed 
have missed it a little as the acreage that 
was sown early is now up and ready to take 
advantage of the recent showers.So far as my 
observation has extended none have as yet 
begun to cultivate their bean crops. Hay is 
coming on in fairly good shape although it 
has needed rain very badly for the past two 
weeks. In talking with a few farmers afew 
days ago, they expressed the opinion that if 
we did not get some rain soon they did not 
believe the June clover would head out. It 
seems to me that this is rather an extreme 
view of the case. Haying will soon be on. 
Ishould not be at all surprised if there 
were a few fields that would be ready to cut 


| piece of clover and once in a 


erable extent will be done before the end of 
two weeks.. Most fields are mixed clover 
and timothy; occasionally one sees a clear 
while a good 
field of timothy. During the past two weeks 
wheat has come on very fast. Almost every 
field has been headed out for a week or more 
and everywhere there is promise of an excel 
lent yield. In driving, once in a while a lot 
is seen that will rank with the best seen in 
years. Potatoes are now practically all in, 
and the greater part of them are out of the 
ground and doing nicely The potato bug 
has already made his appearance and gives 
promise of being just as troublesome as usu- 
al. The cankerworm has made its appear- 
ance in two orchards in my immediate 
neighborhood and has taken oon leaf off 
of the orchards that it has struck. The peach 
crop is going to be injured on account of 
blight. —C. P. R. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y., June 13.—Farm_ work 
has been somewhat retarded here by the wet 
weather this spring, and some farmers just 
finished planting corn last week, while others 
have cultivated their fields the second time. 
Potatoes are coming on nicely and some 
pieces will be ready to dig by July 1. Wheat 
and oats are looking good and grass prom- 
ises to be a large crop. Many farmers in this 
vicinity are increasing their dairy herds with 
a view to patronizing the East Northport 
creamery which was started June 6th, Robert 
Seamon proprietor. Mr. Seamon also has 
charge of a co-operative creamery at Hicks- 
ville, and contemplates starting another at 
Farmingdale. The greatest drawback in 
the dairy business here is the lack of good 
water: there are no streams of any account, 
nearly all farmers use cistern water, 
there being but three or four wells in this 
section and they are dug to a depth of 150 
feet to 180 feet. There are but few silos in 
use here; in fact farmers are in poor 
shape to produce much milk just now. 

A good many peaches and quinces are 
grown here and farmers have been quite ex- 
tensively engaged in the pickle busines, but 
for the past two or three years the business 
has not been profitable. Cows aré worth here 
from $45 to $60; butter, 18 to 22c. per lb.; 
eggs 13 and 14c.—V. M. C. 

Lawrence Co., Pa., June 15.—This genet | 
in part, is a very flat, wet, clay soil, much 
in need of drainage. There isa good class 
of farmers, intelligent and well-to-do men, 
able and willing to drain if ~~ could get 
the tile, but there is no tile factory near 
enough. If any manufacturer will come 
here and set up a tile factory he can get the 
best of clay, and have a good local market, 
and facilities for shipping. 

Since June began we have had two or 

three light showers a week. There is but 
little corn planted. It is small for time of 
— but good color and  phatelore * rapidly. 
Some wheat is ready to cut now. The great- 
er part will be ripe by the first of next week. 
If we judge by the straw we will have as 
good a crop of wheat as has ever been raised 
in this county as almost every field is thick 
on the ground. But few poor fields. The 
wet weather hurt it some. The blades on 
many fields turned yellow. The thrashing 
machines will show how well it is filled. 
The streams are all full and the subsoil 
soaked full of water, which we have not had 
before for a few years. 

For the past three weeks hands have been 
coming in from other states to get harvest 
work. They want to engage and have the 
farmers board them until harvest. There is 
a dozen a day pass along the road. They 
are camped around the towns waiting for a 
job. There will be employment for all that 
will work. Prices here are as follows: 
Wheat, from 75 to 80c.; corn, 30c.; cattle, in 
good demand; horses from $40 to $60 and in 
good demand. More mares have been bred 
_ spring than for several years.—D. M. 








NOTICE. 

Owing to the complete destruction of all 
our prepared matter by the recent fire we 
are obliged to announce the postponement of 
our interesting story, ‘‘The Lover’s Quest,”’ 
for a few weeks. 








Michigan Central War Atlas. 

Only 25 cents for 15 large pages of six-colored 
authentic maps of all countries of the world, with 
marginal indices, statistical notes and supple- 
mentary sheet showing, in colors, the flags of all 
nations. The best war atlas published. $4.00 
worth of maps for 25 cents. They can be ob- 
tained at the Michigan Central Ticket Office. 





MONOPOLY 


FIRED ON! 


Ever since the establishment of the retail agricul- 
tural trade, have the honest tillers of the soil been 
held in “Bondage” by being compelled to pay exorbi- 
tant prices for their plows and repairs. 

Not a farmer but admits this. Why isit? Simply 
because he is paying his per cent of his proportion- 
ate part of the excess expense to offset the loss 
caused by those who never pay and also that felluw’s 
expenses that has a good time and is termed the 
“Traveling man.’’ Now then we can save you all 
this unnecessary expense, and put you in a position 
where you can buy the latest and best Steel Beam 
Chilled two or three horse plow for only $8.00. De- 
livered at your railroad station Freight Paid; 5 
points for $1.00, landside 50c, chilled mouldboard 
$2. 





Buy direct from the factory and save the middle- 
man’s profits. If you want to get the inside track 
of Mr. Dealer, send us on a postal card your name, 
postofiice address, and the number and make of 
plow now in use, and you will get full particulars 
that will surprise you. Write us at once. Address 


FARMERS’ ANTI-TRUST BUYERS’ ASSO’N., 
F. L. WOODWARD, President, Clinton, Mich. 


We have known Mr. W. many years and he is 
reliable.—Ep. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aidin the development of the mineral! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent fleld 
for farmers’ sons For catalogues address DR. 








in the course of a week or ten days; still it is 
not probable that any haying to any consid- 


M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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E ‘Ee Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD, 
Flint, Mich. 


OLD LETTERS. 


By Emma Crain Howe. 
Only a bundle of letters, 
Faded and creased and torn, 
Blurred with hot tears that have fallen 
On their pages so yellow and torn; 











Odors of rose and of violet, 
Flowers to both so dear, 

Tokens of love in life’s springtime 
Treasured for many a year. 


Darling, I see you standing 

"Neath the shade of the trysting tree, 
Eyes all expectant and gazing 

Down the cool pathway for me. 


A moment I fold to my bosom 
The one who is dearer than life, 

Who on the morrow will answer 
To holiest name of wife. 


Heart to heart, lip to lip; ah, was ever 
A meeting with bliss so replete? 

For the long weary time of our waiting 
Compensation in rapture complete. 


It was worth all the long separation, 
For Fate kindly now meant to bless; 

The pain of the sad weary waiting 
Forgot in that sweetest caress. 


“Distance no longer shall sever; 
No more letters,’’ we said. 

Little we thought on the morrow 
I should be mourning my dead. 


You felt no pain in your dying; 
Death was kindly, not cruel, they say; 
In perfect repose you were lying 
On the morn of our wedding day. 


Now, as I read thro’ these letters 

The thoughts of your pure sweet soul, 
Billows of loss and of loneness 

Like ocean waves over me roll. 


Why should my darling be taken? 
Why must I live on alone? 

Shall we know when together standing 
Around the great white throne? 


Quickly, then, marvelous morning, 
Beam on my soul with light,— 

Bringing the day in whose dawning 
Faith shall be changed to sight. 








IN HOT WEATHER. 





The wise woman plans to take life a 
little easier during the hot weather. 
She knows that she will have no more 
than enough strength for the most es- 
sential duties, so she begins, immedi- 
ately after the holidays, to prepare for 
the dog-days. She may have mending 
todo occasionally, during that trying 
period; but there will be no making of 
new garments to worry her, for all that 
has been done while the weather was 
yet cool. 

She does not plan elaborate meals, for 
she knows it is not good for her family 
to eat heartily of rich food while the 
thermometer sulks in the nineties. She 
has thought it all out during the pleas- 
ant May days, when the mind works 
readily, and has prepared a series of 
menus for breakfast, supper and dinner, 
none of which call for dishes requiring 
much fire, ora great amount of labor. 
She knows this little book of menus, 
adapted to the special tastes of her 
family and the conditions of her home 
life, will prove a treasure when ‘‘it is 
actually too hot to think.” 

Her mind does not cease its labor in 
behalf of her body when all possible ar- 
rangemeéents have been made for the 
coming of the sultry season; it takes 
charge of her welfare upon the arrival 
of the dreaded season, and prevents her 
from doing foolish things. You must 
not forget that we are considering only 
the. wise housekeeper. The other class 
are too prevalent to merit description 
in a. periodical like this where space is 
at a premium. 

The wise housekeeper does a large part 
of her work very early in the morning. 
Much of her baking and all of her iron- 
ing is done before breakfast. It is not 
such a ‘task as one might think, for all 
such work is reduced to a minimum 
during hot weather. Immediately after 
dinner she takes a hot bath, puts on her 
nightdress and goes to bed to make up 
for the loss of sleep which such early 
rising necessitates. 

What does she do with the children? 
Insists upon their going to bed, too, 
knowing that it will do them good, and 
that they will soon get into a habit of 
taking a nap. In one home presided 
over by a very wise housekeeper, there 
is no work done by any member of the 
family between half past twelve and 
two o'clock, for even the husband has 
been persuaded into taking a noonday 
nap. He has found that more work is 
done when a long rest is taken in the 
middle of the day. He has a very early 
lunch of bread, butter and coffee, with 
a little ripe fruit in its season, and 
some crisp ginger snaps; then he hurries 
to the field, returning at 8 o’clock for his 
breakfast. _ The horses enjoy the rest 
thus afforded quite as well as he does, 
and after breakfast as much work is 
usually done as was accomplished dur- 
ing an entire forenoon under the old 


s 
% 


‘S 


| plan of keeping doggedly at work from 
| 6 until 12. 

This plan gives the housewife plenty 
of time to do her work, and get a good 
breakfast, and she is not made nervous 

|by trying to crowd too much into the 
| first hours of the day. 

Dinner is served promptly at 12, and 
as soon as possible thereafter all hands 
start on a tripto dreamland. Halfa 
dozen cheap cot beds have a place in the 
corner of the machine shed, and are 
pulled into shady or breezy places when 
wanted. The men and children find 
them more comfortable than the ground, 
fora nap, and there is less danger of 
taking cold. 

The wise housekeeper knows better 
than to leave her windows open all day. 
She throws them all open early in the 
morning, thus airing her house _thor- 
oughly ; but they are closed and darkened 
as soon as the sun begins to grow hot, 
for both the sun and the hot air must 
be excluded. By so doing, she hasa 
| comfortable place in which to take her 
|noonday nap. ‘She does not jump up 
| immediately upon waking, for she has 
| learned that to do so is apt to make her 
| feel dizzy or otherwise uncomfortable, 
| whereas if she lies perfectly quiet for 
another five minutes all the bad feelings 
wear away. Frequently, she has a 
cracker ora crust of bread where she 
can reach it without raising her head, 
and she eats this, very slowly, before 
attempting to get up; then she is able to 
|see just how much good her nap has 
done her. The children are also en- 
couraged in getting up slowly, and so 
are less liable to be peevish, as children 
often are after a nap taken on a hot day. 

The wise housekeeper does not worry 
because she cannot go away fora va- 
cation during the hot weather. She 
knows she is better off at home where 
she can wear her old clothes and be 
comfortable, and where she is_ not 
obliged to wear a company smile when 
she feels more inclined to yawn.—Effie 
W. Merriman. 


~ SHORT STOPS, 


Axie X. writes: It is sometimes de- 
sirable to keep a piece of ice as long as 
possible. To do this wrap it closely 
in a heavy woolen cloth or blanket aod 
place it so the water will drain off 
freely. It will melt much more quick- 
ly if allowed to stand in the water, 

My mother has taught us girls to 
lay a fresh stick of wood at the back 
of the stove each time when replenish- 
ing the fire in the cook stove, as this 
tends to make that mart of the stove 
wear longer since it is exposed to less 
heat by this manner of treatment. An- 
other thing she tells us is that in 
sweeping, the broom will wear longer 
and keep its shape if we turn it in our 
hands, first using one side abu then 
the other. She never allows us to set 
it down on the brush, but we must 
hang it up or stand it on the handle 
end. Our mop is furnished with a 
leather loop at end of handle and is 
hung up clear of the ground to drain 
just outside the back door when we get 
through using it. Mother says if left 
standing around, no matter which end 
up, it rusts out the iron part as the 
rags hold the moisture longer than 
when suspended in the way I have de- 
scribed. She thinks it pays to look 
out for little things like this. 

* * * 














Chloe writes: Will send my way of 
making bread, hoping it will find 
favor. Will begin with the yeast, as 
that is the mainspring of breadmak- 
ing. In a gallon jar put two tablespoon- 
fuls salt, two-thirds cup sugar, two 
cups mashed potatoes. Pour over this 
the water the potatoes were boiled in, 
enough to fill the jar two-thirds full. 
When cool enough not to scald, stir in 
two yeast cakes previously soaked in 
warm water until soft. Make this 
yeast the noon before baking day, 
keeping in a warm place in winter and 
cool in summer. Next morning pour 
one-half or more in the bread pan, stir 
in flour and knead in a hard loaf, using 
as little flour as possible, as too much 
helps to dry out. Let rise, make in 
loaves (again using but little flour), 
grease the top to prevent cracking, let 
it rise and bake in a moderately hot 
oven. This will make four loaves. 
This way does not require sponging, 
but that may be done if so desired. 
If bread is xept in jar it will not dry 
out as quich y asin tin. It is better to 
keep a littl: yeast from each baking 
to start with next time. 

I would not advise making a bag for 
soiled clothing, but rather buy a wil- 
low hamper that is made for such a 
purpose. They come in three sizes, are 
very handy and take but little room. 

* * * 


Marion A. G., writes: I would like 
to say a word about Keziah’s going 





'to school in carpet-making. Keziah, 
if your rags were at all evenly cut, 
| Mrs. Hitormiss would have had no 
|trouble in counting the rags in the 
stripe, and as to the loom not being 
set squarely on the floor that could 
not possibly have had anything to do 
with the fan shape of the carpet. The 
trouble must have been in sewing the 
strips together. I do not think the rags 
would break in dyeing if they were all 
torn through and sewed together in- 
stead of tearing them back and forth. 
It is impossible for the weaver to make 
a good edge when the rags are made 
in that way. The skeins will not 
tangle if properly tied before dyeing. 
I know of what I speak, as mother 
has been a weaver for years, and I her 
assistant. Permit me to say “out 
loud,” what I have said many times in 
my mind while reading her articles. I 
don’t believe she ever saw a rag car- 
pet. 








OLARIBEL’S LACE. 





Cast on 43 stitches and knit across 
plain 

First row—Sl 1, k 2, 0, sl 1, pass sl st 
over, k 1, 0, n, k 4, 0, n, k 10; pull 9th, 
8th and 7th stitches over the 10th; 0, k 
0, 0, n, 0, n, k 1, 0, & 1, 0, n, 0, & 3. 

Second row—O, n, k19,k 1, p1, k1 
all in k 2,0, n, k 17. 

Third row—Sl 1, k 2. 0; slip and bind 
as in first row; k 2, 0, n, k 24, n, 0, n, 
k 1, o, k 3, o, n, o, k 2. 

Fourth row—O, n, k 20; pull 19th, 
18th, and 17th stitches over the 20th; 
o, k 60, n, k 16. 

Fifth row—Sl 1, k 2, 0; slip and bind; 
k 3,0, n, k 14, k 1, p1;k1allin loop; 
k5,n,0, n,& 1,0, kK 5,0, i, 0, k 2. 

Sixth row—O, n, k 28, 0, n, k 15. 

Seventh row—Sl 1,k 2, 0, slip and bind, 
k 4, o, n, k 13; pull 12th, 12th, and 
10th stitches over the ‘3th; o, k 7, n, o, 
n, k 1, 0, k 7, o, n, 0, k 2. 

Eighth row—O, n, k 22, k1,pi1;k1 
in loop, k 5, 0, n, k 14. 

Ninth row—S] 1, k°2, 0; slip and bind; 
k 5, o, n, k 18, n, o, n, k 1, 0, k 9, 0, n, 
o, k 2. 


in loop; k 5, o, k 3, to, k1, 0, n,k 1, 0, D 
0, 2, K 1; , 
‘ oo row—O, n, k 27, o, n 
12. 
Repeat from first row. See fig. 2. 
Abbreviations: Sl, slip; k, knit; st 
stitch; 0, thread over needle; n, narrow - 
p, purl or seam; to, together.—Claribel. 


SEASONABLE SUIT for SMALL SONS, 


The man-o’war suit shown in Fig. 1, 
for a boy five years of age, is made of 
blue and white serge. The fronts of the 
jacket have square corners which fall 
wide apart over a low cut double- 
breasted vest having a large sailor collar 
that is worn over the sailor collar of the 
jacket. The back is fitted by center 
and under-arm seams. The vest has 














FIG. 1—MAN’O’WAR SUIT. 
shoulders and under-arm seams, with 
straps at the back and fronts, closed 
with buttons and buttonholes, double- 
breasted style. The neck is V-shape in 
front and a shield with a low neck-band 
is buttoned to the vest. The top of the 
short trousers has under-waist bands 
to be attached with buttons to an under- 
waist. Two buttons are placed on each 
leg in front of the outside seam. This suit 
calls for 14 yards of dark cloth, 54 inches 
wide, and three-quarters ofa yard of 
light, 27 inches wide A suit would be 
‘chic’? made of white, colar and shield 
of red, with emblems on the shields and 
corners embroidered with gold-colored 
silk, or narrow gilt braid might be used. 
—S. E Wilcox. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in Michigan Farmer. 


THE ILLS OF WOMEN 


And How Mrs. Pinkham Helps 
Overcome Them. 








Mrs. MARy Bo.uineGerr, 1101 Marianna 
St., Chicago, Ill., to Mrs. Pinkham: 

‘“‘T have been troubled for the past 
two years with falling of the womb, 
leucorrhcea, pains over my body, sick 
headaches, backache, nervousness and 
weakness. I tried doctors and various 
remedies without relief. After taking 
two bottles of your Vegetable Com- 
pound, the relief I obtained was truly 
wonderful. I have now taken several 
more bottles of your famous medicine, 
and can say that I am entirely cured.” 
Mrs. Henry Dorr, No. 806 Findley St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Mrs. Pinkham: 

‘“‘For a long time I suffered with 
chronic inflammation of the womb, 
pain in abdomen and bearing-down 








FIG. 2—CLARIBEL’S LACE. 

Tenth row—O, n, k 23; pull 22d, 21st, 
and 20th stitches over the 23d; 0, k 9, 
o, n, k 13. 

Eleventh row—Sl 1, k 2. 0; slip and 
bind; k 6, 0, n, k 11,k1, p 1; k 1in loop; 
k 3, n, o, n, k 1, 0, k 11, 0, n, 0, kQ. 

Twelfth row—O, n, k 34, 0, n, k 12. 

Thirteenth row—Sl 1, k 2, 0; slip and 
bind; k 1, 0, n, k 4,0, n, k 10; pull 9th, 
8th and 7th stitches cver 10th; 0, k 4, 
n, 0, n, k 5,n,0,n, kK 1,0, n, k 1,0, n, 
o, n, k 1. 

Fourteenth row—O, n, k 22, k 1, p1; 
k 1 in loop; k 2, 0, n, k 17. 

Fifteenth row—Sl, k 2, 0; slip and 
bind; k 2, 0, n, k 18, n, 0, n, k 4, n. 0, 
n, k 1, 0, n, K1, 0, n, 0, n, k 1. 

ara row—Like 4th row. 

Seventeenth row—Sl 1,k 2, 0;slipand 
bind; k 3, 0, n, k 14,k1,p1;k1 ry ome 
k 2,0, n, k 2, n,0, n,k 1,0, n,k1,0, n, 
oO, n, k 1. 

Eighteenth row—O, n, k 26, 0, n,k 15. 

Nineteenth row—Sl, k 2, 0; slip and 
bind; k 4, 0, n, k 13: pull 12th, 11h, 
and 10th stitches over 13th; 0, k 6,to, n, 
n, 0, n, kK 1,0, n,k1, 0, n, 0, a, k 1. 

Twentieth row—O, n, k 18,k 1, p1; 
1 in loop; k 5, 0, n, k 14. 

Twenty-first row—Sl 1, k 2, 0; slip and 
bind; k 5,0, n,k 19, 0, n, 0, n, K1,0, 
n, k 1, 0, n, 0, n. 

Twenty-second row—O, n, k 18; pull 
17th, 16th, and 15th stitches over the 
18th stitch; 0, k 9, 0, n, k 13. 

Twenty-third row—Sl 1, k 2, 0; slip 


feeling. Was very nervous at times, and 


| so weak I was hardly able to do any- 
| thing. Was subject to headaches, also 


troubled with leucorrhea. After doc- 
toring for many months with different 
physicians, and getting no relief, I had 
given up all hope of being well 
again when I read of the great good 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veyetable Com- 
pound was doing. I decided immedi- 
ately to give it a trial. The result was 
simply past belief. After taking four 
bottles of Vegetable Compound and 
using three packages of Sanative Wash 
I can say I feel like a new woman. I 
deem it my duty to announce the fact 
to my fellow sufferers that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable remedies have 
entirely cured me of all my pains and 
suffering. I have her alone to thank 
for my recovery, for which Iam grate- 
ful. May heaven bless her for the 
good work she is doing for our sex.” 


1898 BICYCLE 33,00 


Yes, $3.00 takes our up-to-date, guaranteed bicycle on 
our great co-operative offer. You doa little work in 
your spare time. Write soon. COOK CYCLE OCO., 
Office, 67 4th Ave.; Factory, 16-18 Franklin St., Chicago, 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicveles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low a8 
$5.00 others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at 
$19.95 and $22.50, to be paid for after received. 
If you will cut this notice out and send to SEARS, 
Rorsuck & Co, Chicago, they will send you their 
1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars, 


WANTED. 


A thoroughly reliable, energetic woman w 
had some experience in cnviae for the sick. pina 

















and bind; k 6, 0, n,k11,k 1, p 1; k1 


Address F. E. M. & CO. Box 107, Detroit, Mich, 
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- Fhe Alarkets. 


WHEAT. 








At last the market seems to have touched 
bottom, and there is really some symptoms 
of strength apparent. Whether this is to be 
permanent or not is yet a question. — The 
outlook for the new crop _is so promising, 
and the supplies sent by Russia and India 
have been so much greater. than expected, 
that the market has had no = from 
the speculative element until’ Wednesday, 
when Mr. Armour, who has undertaken 
to clean up the Leiter deal, was said to be 
buying quite heavily. This caused an ad- 
vance in Chicago, and made this market 
much stronger. Tt would not be surprising 
if there was a short flurry in cash wheat 
within the next two weeks. The visible sup- 
ply is very low, and receipts have fallen off 
more than one-half in the northwest, and 
there may come a shortage in cash wheat 
which will force up prices for a few days. 
If it materializes it cannot last over a few 
days, and will be succeeded by an extremely 
low range of prices on the new crop. _Liver- 
pool and Paris, however, continue to decline, 
and this has an unfavorable influence upon 
the export’: demand, which has been light for 
the past ten days. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing sales of spot wheat in this _market from 
June 6 to June 22 inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 -No.3 

White. Red. Red. 
ee ae 102 105 2 
= 7 se ava etitn 100 = 104 —S:100 
i se a Mey 101 104 ~—S:101 
oy Se 100 104 100 
e Seenpenee: 103 ©106~—:101 
2 Re 92 9 92 
LN 92 9 
5 ee 91 9% 9 
RM cet ancrw st 93 95 92 
Ey Selene 93 9 93 
i CLL 90 90 88 
ne. i 83 83 80 
RMN ice cae ds 81 80 77 
eC 80 gi? 
“ay Ree gpaads 80. 81 7 


The following is the record of the closing 
rices on the various deals in futures eacn 
ey during the week. 


June. July. _Aug. 
TRUSROBY «035: 6!5.5.06:0's:0:0° 94 7 134 
MGUIAG 50:5 5:6.00;5 41s :0's's 90 15 6934 
BAtUTIAY. 6.0066.000006 83 72 69 
MIGHGAY «6.56060 s5e see 08 715g 684 
AION 5 ons sont casicais 80 3 6946 
Wednesday...........- 81 3 6814 


fe 72 
The visible supply of wheat in the United 
last was 
19,089,000 bu., as compared with 19,682,000 
bu., the previous week, and 20,673,000 bu. at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The decrease 
for the week was 593,000 bu. 

The Texas crop is said to have been 

reatly injured by heavy rains and rust. 
The cuality will be poor. ‘ 

A dispatch from kansas City says: 
“Heavy rains which have fallen in Kansas 
during the past few days have resulted in 

reat loss to wheat growers, delaying the 
forvesting of over-ripe grain in the southern 
counties and causing lodging and rust 
further north, where the grain is yet green. 
There is a great shortage of help in Kansas, 
and it is impossible to handle grain quickly 
after cutting, so that it is left for several 
days at the mercy of the weather.” 
he June crop report of the Department 
of Agriculture gives an estimated acreage in 
winter and spring wheat of 43,000,000 acres, 
an increase of 3,500,000 acres over last year. 
The condition of the crop is phenomenally 
high, and presages the largest crop ever 
grown. 

An Argentine cable says: ‘‘Grain markets 
steady and moderate demand. Corn buyers 
and sellers beginning to show somewhat 
more interest. Quality is good.” 

A cable from Melbourne, Australia, says 
that good rains have fallen in that colony, 
greatly benefiting the wheat crop. 

The Indian wheat crop in the district of 
Bombay, is placed at 80 percent over last 
year, and up to the average of the last five 
years. 

Conditions in the northwest are reported 
as unusually favorable up to this time, and 
a record-breaking crop is predicted. 

The Mark Lane (Eng.) Express of Monday 
last, in its weekly review of the crop situa- 
tion says: ‘‘The warmer weather comes in 
time to help the wheat, which has reached 
the critical earing stage, but the most that 
can be hoped for is an increased acreage to 
balance the decrease in the yield. Rust has 
invaded the wheat fields of France and 
heavy rains have laid the corn in entire de- 
partments, but it is still hoped that there 
will be an average crop. There are good re- 
ports from Russia, both of the Azima and 
Ghirka sowings.”’ 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, June 22, 1898. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 


PEP RIGS. iis 66 nice ccoacsinieeseedseesess 4.75 
HO EE el a ae a On are erro 4.50 
PANG PINON 5 0s a /c'ss se sue coke <n cicise' | Oram 
TOW OMIM ites. ods ets e es sweecnneet 4.00 
LAL PRE et ROARS ORT TC 4.00 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain on 
Saturday last in the United States and Can- 
ada was 22,172,000 bu., as compared with 21,- 
448,000 bu.the previous week , and 17,368,000 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1897. Quo- 
tations in this market are as follows: No. 2 
34c,; No 3, 821¢c.; No. 2 yellow, 333{c.; No. 3 
yellow, 3314c. per bu. : 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain in 
the United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 7,093,000 bu. as compared with 7,- 
113,000 bu. the previous week, and 9,092,000 
bu. at the co nding ‘date in 1897. Quo- 
tations are as Udlows: No, 2 white, 2814c.; 
No.3 white, 28c. per bu. No. 2. white for 





August delivery 

RYE 
the United States and Canada on Satur- 
day last was 1,039,000 bu., as compared with 
1,178,000 bu. the previous week, and 2,342, 
000 bu. at the corresponding date in 1897. 
No. 2 now quoted at 411/e per bu. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings,$15; cracked corn, 
$15; coarse cornmeal, $15; corn and oat crop, 
$15 per ton. 

BEANS.—Market has declined to 90c. per 
bu. for both spot and July delivery. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Broilers,14 to 15c. per lb.; fowls, 614 to 


we.; ducks, 6 to 7c.; spring ducks, l6c.; 
turkeys, 10 to 11c. per Ib. 
PLUMS—Wild goose, $1.50 per 24-quart 


case. 
CHERRIES—Southern, sour, $2 to $2.50 


per bu. 
BLACKBERRIES--82 to $2.50 per 24-quart 


case. 

STRAWBERRIES—Shipping stock,$2 per 
bu.; soft. $1.25 to $1.50 per bu. 

DRIED FRUIT.—Quoted as _ follows: 
Evaporated apples, 814 to 9c.; evaporated 
peaches, 10 to 12c.; dried apples, 41¢ to 5c.; 
apricots, 71g to 12c. per Ib. 

BALED HAY.—Best timothy is quoted at 
$9.50 per ton. 

APPLES.—New quoted at $1.50 per box. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 10 to 
llc. per Ib.; mixed 8 to 9c. per Ib. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9 to llc. per Ib. for 
ordinary to best. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 314 to 31¢c. per lb. 

CABBAGES.—New quoted at $2 per 2-bbl. 


crate. 

POTATOES.—Old Michigan stock quoted 
at 45 to 50c. per bu.; new southern, $2.50 to 
$2.75 per bbl. 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 1 
green, 71gc.; No. 2 green, 61¢c.; No. 1 cured 
9c.; No. 2 cured, 8c.; No. 1 green, calf, 10c.; 
No. 2 green calf, 814gc.; No. 1 kip, 7c.; 
No. 2 kip, 8c.; sheepskins, as to wool, 90c. to 
$1.25; shearlings, 12 to 20c. 


PROVISIONS.—Mess ae higher, and 
cempound lard a shade lower. No other 
changes. Quotations are as_ follows: 
Mess ork, $11.25 r bbl; short cut 
mess, fio. extra, clear, $12; compound 


lard 51ge.; family lard, 64c.; kettle lard 
74e.; smoked hams, 84% to 8 84c.; bacon, 814 
to 8%{c.; shoulders, 6c.; picnic hams, 61{c. , 

COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c., 
fair lle., Santos, good 14e., choice 18c.; 
Maracaibo, 20 to 25c. ; Java, 26 to 30c.; Mocha, 
28 to 32c.; package coffee sold on the equality 
plan on a basis of $9.50 to $10.50, less 75c. per 
100-Ib. case in New York. 

OILS.—Linseed oils and turpentine are low- 
er. No other changes. uotations are 
as follows: Raw linseed, 43c.; boiled linseed, 
45c. per gal. less lc. for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 52c.: No. 1 lard oil, 35c.; 
water white kerosene 84c.; fancy grade, 
114e.; deodorized stove gasoline, 8'ec.; tur- 
pentine, 33c. per gal in bbl. lots. 

HARDWA E.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails,$1.60; steel cut nails,$1.55 
per cwt new card; axes, single bit, bronze, 
$5; double bit, bronze $8.50; single bit, solid 
steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per 
doz.; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 75 per 
cent off.list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 percent off 
list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; galvanized 
do.,$1.95 per cwt. ;single and double strength 
glass, 80 and 20 per cent off new list; No. 9 
annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 
East BuFFALo, N. Y. June 20, 1898. 
The cattle trade after Monday was light, 
there being but three or four loads. Prices 
were a shade lower. The offerings of sheep 
and lambs were light, but prices were fairly 
well maintained for the week. Hogs were 
about on thesame basis throughout the 
week. The offerings were 160 loads of cat- 
tle, and with a light attendance of buyers 
rices were 20 to 30 cents lower on all the 
utcher stock of undesirable kinds. Stock- 
ers were in light supply, 32 loads of Cana- 
das, good demand and steady. Bulls were 
in moderate supply, fair demand and lower. 
Nearby springers were steady and good cows 
were about steady at last week’s prices. 
Calves are in fair supply, good demand and 





unchanged. The close was steady, with a 
pretty fair clearance. 

Cattle: 
Export steers, good to pest, 1380 

WO POO NUR 5.3 s:5iecncnsas es apsaee $4.90@5. 10 
Butchers’ steers, good to best 900 to 

PONDS oda 5's) Sore soba cew Ka sige 5 4.60@4.75 


Butchers bulls, common to good, 2.75@3.65 
Bologna bulls, common to good... 3.00@3.40 





Feeder bulls, good to best........ 3.75@4.00 
Stock steers good to best, 600 to 800 
aS ee Ana 4.35@4.65 
Heifers, fair to best.............. 3.75 @4.65 
Heifers, common ................ 3.50@8.75 
Fat cows, good to best............ 3.65@3.75 
Fat cows, common to good....... 3.00@3.50 
Fresh milkers, good to best.... 35.00@40.00 
Springers,good to best.......... 32.00@38.00 
Calves, good to extra ............ 5.50@6.25 
CGLVea; COMMNON 5 .0:505.5606sis000s 4.50@5.00 


The offerings of sheep and lambs were 
fair, 34 loads, good quality but generally 
lower by about 10 cents. Light supply of 
orders. Lambs, choice to extra, $5.50@5.75; 
good tochoice, $5.00@5.50; spring lambs, 
good to extra, $5.00@6.50. Sheep, choice to 
extra, $4.50@4.75; good to choice, $4.00@4.50. 

Hogs—There were 100 loads of hogs on 
sale, active demand and steady. Heavy, 
¢4.15; medium, #4.10@4.15; Yorkers, $3.95@ 
4.50; pigs, $3.75@3.85. The market was about 
—— throughout under a fair general de- 
mand. 


The horse market was in much the same 
ition as last week, as to prices, but it was 
Cod work to sell them. The offerings were 
200 head. 
Drivers, good to best 
Drivers, common to good 
Draft, good to best..............6 


ey 


Terre eee eee eee eee ee 





Beet eee mene eee ew eeeseree 


quoted at 2234 c. per bu. | 
.—The visible supply of this grain in | 





REPRESENTATIVE SALES. 
Cattle—35 stockers, 483 Ibs., $4.90; 7 do., 
690 Ibs., $4.25; 13 butchers, 938 Ibs., $4.75; 8 


do., 1061 Ibs.,$4.60: 9 butchers, 873 Ibs., $4.65; | date in 1897, 
150 | 


$4.50; 85 calves, 
$6.25; 7 do., 10 


24 stockers, 540 1bs., 
Ibs., $5.85; 19 do., 170 Ibs., 


| Ibs., $5.50; 15 butchers, 1032 Ibs., $4.50. 


Sheep and Lambs—20 lambs, 80 Ibs., $5.50; 
178 sheep, 99 lbs., $4.75; 27 Ohio spring lambs, 
65 Ibs., $6.40; 136 sheep, 108 Ibs., $4.40; 85 
lambs, 78 Ibs., $5.60. 

Hogs—56 Yorkers, 156 lbs., $4.00; 52 mixed, 
191 lbs., $4.10; 52 pigs, 107 lbs., $3.85; 83 
mixed, 187 lbs., $4.071¢; 71 medium, 200 
Ibs., $4.10; 57 do., 213 Ibs., $4.20. 8. 

OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
CHICAGO, June 20, 1898. 

After two weeks of light cattle receipts 
the increased runs of last week were wel- 
come. The receipts were 48,368, against 
42,207 the previous week and 51,090 the same 
week last year. Well-bred handy-weight 
steers sold better than the numerous lots of 
big branded western that comprised so 
large a part ofthe offerings, but prime 
native beeves of heavy weights are selling 
extremely well. The greater part of the beef 
steers that reached here during the past 
week found buyers at #4.50 to $5, the ex- 
treme range being $4 to $5.35. Only a few 
went above $5.10, .the sales at $5.15 to $5.35 
embracing 150 head of extra choice 1250 to 
1620-lb. steers. Exporters are buying from 
4000 to 5000 head a week around $4.70 to 
$4.90, andas many as 76 cars of feeding 
cattle are shipped from here over western 
railroads in the course of a week. Fed west- 
erns are selling at $4.20 to $4.90 and fed 
Texans at $3.75 to $4.60. The stocker and 
feeder trade is fair for the season at $3.50 to 
$5, chiefly at $4.25 to $4.70, with an occasion- 
al sale at $5.15, and stock heifers and bulls 
selling at $3.50. The call is chiefly for nice 
little stock cattle and among the offerings 
last week were 150 head of young Canadian 
steers weighing about 430 lbs. ‘Bhey were the 
first Canadian cattle received here for some 
time. Bulls have been selling at $2.90 to 
$4.20, and cows and heifers brought $2.50 to 
3.25 for canners and $3.30 to $4. 75 for fair 
to choice lots, few lots going below $2.85. 
The range of prices for calves is widening, 
the poorest selling at $3.25 to $3.50, while 
selected stock steer calves bring $6.85 to 

7.25. Milkers and springers are active at 


$25 to $45 per head, sales being chiefly at $30 
to $40. 








Hog receipts last week amounted to 145,- 
471 head, against 153,084 the preceding week, 
and 206,696 the corresponding week last 
year. Chicago packers continue to force 
prices lower, anda few reported cases of 
yellow fever week before last were used as 
a bearish argument to depress hogs and hog 
products. he hogs now arriving average 
229 Ibs., against 217 Ibs. a month earlier, 
and 240 lbs. a yearago. The offerings are 
good in quality, though deficient in weight, 
and the lighter weights sell at a discount 
compared with heavier lots. Hogs that 
weigh under 180 lbs. are discriminated 
against, and pigs have to sell at very low 
prices. A good many stags are selling at 
$3.40@3.80, and boars bring $2@2.50. There 
are a good many stockmen who are disposed 
to hold their hogs for better prices. Of 
course it is impossible to tell what the future 
course of prices will be, but it seems a mis- 


taken —_ y these times for farmers to sell 
their hogs before they are at* least reason- 


ably heavy. Nowadays choice droves that 
average over 300 lbs. sell the highest, and 
hogs should weigh over 200 Ibs. at all events. 
Eastern — are moderate buyers and 
take only choice lots, good medium weights 
having the preference. Heavy hogs sell at 
$3.75@4; light, at $3.60@3.90; pigs, at $2.50 
@3.75. Hogs sell largely at $3.85@3.95. A 
week ago heavy sold at $3.85@4.15 and light 
at $3.75@4.05. 

Sheep receipts last week were 55,104 head, 
against 72,772 the preceding week, and 59,583 
the same week last year. There was a good 
demand, and prime light weight sheep went 
still higher, selling up to $5.25, an advance 
of 15c. From that figure sheep sold all the 
way down to $3 for common lots, rams sell- 
ing at $2.50@4. Sheep sold largely at $4.50 
@5,.20, and some choice Michigan grass sheep 
brought $5, their average weight being 100 
lbs. Heavy sheep sold at $4.40@4.75, the de- 
mand being for light-weights. Clipped 
lambs and yearlings sold at $4@6.10, chiefly 
at $5.25@5.60, prices weakening late in the 
week. Spring lambs were offered in large 
numbers and sold actively at $6@6.50; very 
common lots fetching $5@5.50. Big 146-Ib. 
ewes went for $4.40, and yearlings and lambs 
averaging 102 lbs. sold for $5.50. 

The horse market is less active, the urgent 
government orders for cavalry and transpor- 
tation having been filled, and that class selis 
at $25@40 lower than a short time ago. Ex- 
port chunks sell at $70@100, with common 
and medium grades slow at $45@65. Good 
1200-lb. farm horses are moderately active 
at $45@70, and drivers, unless of superior 

uality, are sluggish at ©0@65, many of 
them being purchased on southern orders 
at $40@50. tter drivers are in fair de- 
mand at $75@200 and medium drafters sell 
at $75@110. F, 


WOOL MARKET. 


The Boston Commercial Bulletin of June 
18 says: Trading for the week has been 
limited. A few good sized sales have helped 
to swell the total, and there have been here 
and there offers tor stock and the placing out 
of sample bales, but the week as a whole has 
in actual business been very quiet. The 
week’s business shows increased sales of fine 
medium territory and regular combing 
Australian. Sales of domestic half an 
three-eighths blood have increased in size, 
owing partly to a lighter demand and also to 
the depletion of old stock. Transactions in 
the new wool are now pending. The sales 


5] of the week are 785,000 pounds domestic and 


684,000 pounds foreign against 961,000 pounds 
domestic and 313,000 pounds foreign for last 
week and 2,941,000 pounds domestic and 
5,990,000 pounds foreign for the same week 


j 
jlast year. Sales to date show a decrease of 


42,154,000 pounds domestic and 74,320,100 
pounds foreign from the sales to the same 
The receipts to date show a 
decrease of 75,185 bales domestic and 319,863 
bales foreign. 





PQRK PACKING AND PROVISIONS. 

The Cincinnati Price Current reported 
430,000 hogs packed inthe West last week 
against 410,000 the preceding week, and 415,- 
000 the corresponding week last year. Total 
from March 1 to date, 6,295,000, against 5,320,- 
000 a year ago; increase over last year, 965,000. 
Prices declined about 10c per cwt. for the 
week. July pork closed in Chicago at $9.85, 
against $10.25 the week previous, and $7.5714 
a yearago. Exports of pork and bacon for 
the week, 16,501,000 Ibs. against 18,040,000 
last year; lard, 12,533,000 Ibs. against 10,- 
632,000 a year ago. 





MARKETS BY ‘TELEGRAPH. 

NEw YorK, June. 20.—Wheat, No. 2 red. 83c. 
Corn, No. 2, —c. Oats, No. 2, 30c. Wooi, 
domestic fleece, 17@28c. Butter, western cream- 
ery, —@—c. Cheese, new light skims, 54@5%ce. 
Eggs, western, 12c. Mess pork, $11.50@11.75. 

Cuicaao, June 20.—Wheat, No. 2 red, 764@—ce. 
No2. corn, 822@32%c. No.2 oats, 25%c. No. 2rye, 
dic. No.2 barley, f. 0, b.,31@35c. No 1 flaxseed, 
$1.10@1.11%. Prime timothy seed, $2.60. Mess 
pork, $9.80@9.85 per bbl. Lard, $5.27%@5.80 per 
cwt. Cheese, 7@7%c. Eggs, fresh, 10c. But- 
ter, creamefy, 14@16c. 

LIVERPOOL. June 20.—Wheat, No. 2 red western 
winter, 7s 2d; corn, 38s 2%d; flour, St. Louis fancy 
winter, Ils 9d; pork, prime medium western, 51s 
3d; prime mess, do., 48s; lard, prime western, 30s 
3d: cheese, American finest, 35s 6d. 











BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 





Dun & Co.’s weekly review of trade 
says that the passage of the war revenue 
bill, the offering of bonds, and the col- 
lapse of Leiter and cash wheat have 
made things lively the past week. The 
amount of bonds to be floated is $200,- 
000,000, and already more than three 
times that amount has been offered. 
This will have tremendous influence 
upon foreign opinion. Not less signitfi- 
cant is the excess of exports over im- 
ports in May, $56,960,359, making the 
tremendous balance in our favor, in 11 
months of this fiscal year, of $571,889,037. 

The net imports of gold in the same 
time were $102,026,989. The largest net 
imports in any preceding year were 
$97,466,127, in 1882. Not less important 
is the official showing that this coun- 
try has sent abroad 100,582,080 bushels 
of wheat and 104,000,000 bushels of corn 
during these 11 months, without check- 
ing receipts from farms. Wheat fell 20 
cents last week because the coming crop 
promises to be 100 million bushels larger 
than last year’s fine crop. The average 
advance of 25 cents per bushel on wheat 
for the crop year, has been a benefit of 
$48,000,000 to the country, and much 
more to the producers. Corn fell 1 cent 
last week, and the demand continues ex- 
traordinary, exports amounting to 3,- 
662,600 bushels, against 1,321,448 last 
year. 

Cotton has advanced a trifle. There 
isalsoa stronger market for wool abroad, 
which with western excitement makes 
quotations of 100 qualities by Coates 
Bros. of one cent higher than June 1, 
but there is scarcely any buying by 
manufacturers who are in doubt about 
the coming season and have few orders, 
except in army lines. Sales of wools 
were made extremely narrow by the 
wide differences between excited west- 
ern holders and manufacturers who 
have an uncertain coming season to face. 

Failures for the week have been 233 in 
the United States against 234 last vear 
and 20 in Canada against 36 last year. 


OUR FAIR LIST. 


We give below a list of the fairs in 
Michigan with dates they are held, so far 
as we have been able to get them. We 
will consider it a favor if anyone who 
knows of other fairs notin our list, will 
drop us a card giving us name and date. 


WE ALSO WANT 


ateach fair some one to represent THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER and solicit trial sub- 
scriptions. We furnish all supplies free 
and will pay very liberal commission. 
Write for terms. 

MICHIGAN. 


Adrian, Lewaunee Co., Sept. 19 to 23. 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw Co., Sept. 27-30. 
Brighton, Livingston Co., Oct. 11 to 14, 
Cadillac, Wexford Co., Sept. 13 to 16. 
Caro, Tuscola Co., Sept. 27 to 30. 
Charlotte, Eaton Co., Oct. 4 to 7. 
Coopersville, Ottawa Co., Sept. 20 to 23. 
Evart, Osceola Co., Sept. 27 to 29. 
Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Sept. 26 to 30. 
Hadley, Lapeer Co.,-Oct. 4 to 6. 

Hart, Osceana Co., Oct. 4 to 7. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale 'Co., Sept. 2 to 6. 
Holland, Ottawa Co., Sept. # to 23. 
Hudson, Lenawee Co., Sept. 13 to 16. 
Imlay City, Lapeer Co., Oct. 4 to 6. 
Ironwood, Gogebic Co., Sept. 15 to 17. 
Jackson, Jackson Co., Sept. 20 to 23. 
Midland, Midland Co., Sept. 7 to 9. 
Reed City, Osceola Co., Sept. 20 to 22. 
Vassar, Tuscola Co., Sept. 27 to 30. 














Farmers having Fleece Wool or Sheep- 
skins to sell can obtain highest mar- 
ket prices by addressing 

ARL E. SCHMIDT, 





54 Macomb St., - - DETROIT, MICH, 
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TWO LITTLE STARS. 





BY CHAS. H. DORRIS. 





Two dear little stars came down to the world, 
And they whisked about gaily one night; 
They sniied on the grass and kissed the 
flowers 
And filled their hearts with delight. 


They found in the woods a poor little lamb, 
So hungry, and frightened and cold; 
And led the way back with their blessed 
light 
To the warmth of the shepherd’s fold. 


One kindly star is a sweet little girl; 
The other a true-hearted boy; 

And ever they give to this weary world 
The blessings of love and of joy. 








THREE OATS’ TALES. 


[Our friends, the doctor 
wife, love cats and dogs. Their! 
household is ordered for their com- 
fort. As planets revolve around the 
sun so household — revolves, 
around these intelligent animals. Es- | 
pecially since the children grew up 
and colonized have these dumb ani-| 
mals seemed to fill their place. The | 
whole has seemed so lovely and so 


their 


funny to us on our occasional visits 
that we at last persuaded the doctor 
and his wife to write out some of 
the facts and our artist to illustrate 
the story._-The Editors.] 


CHAPTER L. 


By the Doctor’s Wife. 





This is the true story of three cats 
who weighed thirty-three pounds and 
whose ages, counted togther, came to 
twenty-eight years. The black cat 
was our first pet after we moved in- 
to our new home. Dear old fellow, if | 








there is a cats’ paradise I am sure he 
is there. | 





“He used to lie down by the dog, * * between his legs.” 


We knew all about the black cat’s 
mother and grandmother and great- 
grandmother; they had good records 
and blue blood coursed in their veins. 
When the black cat came to live with 
us he was a very small kitten with a 
very long name, “Hieronymus Pope.” 
He was named for the small darkey 
who, when left to tend the baby in 
warm weather, put it in the bucket 
and lowered the bucket into the well 
where there were no flies and it was 


cool. 
The name was so long that our 
friends suggested “Caution” and 


“Midnight,” but we settled on 
“Blackie,” and we always introduced 
him as “our cherry-colored cat”— 
black cherry, you know. 

A comfortable bed was made for the 
kitten in the cellar, but the first night 
he discovered a passage through the 
walls to a back chamber and was 
soon mewing at the kitchen door. One 
of the family he proposed to be, and 
one of the family he was from that 
time on! He was allowed to run all 
over the house day and night. He 
would sharpen his claws on the backs 
of the books standing in the book- 
case and the furniture bindings suf- | 
fered. Aside from that he gave no 
trouble. 

If, by chance, he was shut out at} 
night he would scratch the window! 
giass until let in; or we would hear 
the screen rattle and then see the cat 
stretch from top to bottom like a 
great bat. He slept on the foot of the 
bed, where a rug was kept for him. 
As he grew older we knew if the 
night was cold, because Blackie would 
come to the bed, scratch gently until 
the covers were lifted, when he would 
creep under, put his black head on 
the edge of the pillow and sleep until 
morning. 

He had a chair at the table at his 








mistress’ left hand. If he did not get 
what he wanted, a gentle tap with his 
paw would remind her that the cat 
was not to be neglected. 

Blackie’s favorite amusement was 
catching half-grown rats. He never 
ate them but would bring them into 
the house, and after a good play, let 
them go unhurt. The family then 
took up the hunt, and it was no easy 
matter to corner and dispatch kitty’s 
game. 





and his} 























——— ntl 


3‘‘He has a high stool at the table near his mistress.”’ | 


i " 


“Almost every meal sees a cat on each shelf.”’ 


One day we saw the cat playing for 
a long time in a yard close by. At last 
some one went to see what the cat 
had, and found a pigeon with almost 
every feather gone but not much 
hurt. The bird was carried home and 
got over its rough treatment but we 


thought it must have been badly | 


scared. 
Blackie had no fear, and used to 
get into the lap of anyone not busy. 


| We had to look out or he would jump | 


into the lap of a caller in a most un- | 
expected and startling manner. He | 
used to lie down by the dog, some- | 
times between his legs. 

The dog did not like this very well 
and would move to another place. The 


| 





cat was pretty sure to follow until at 
last Master Dog would jump into a 
chair and settle himself with a grunt, 
as much as to say: “You cannot 
come here, kitty; there is not room.” 
The funniest thing the cat did was to 
sit down by the dog when he was ly- 
ing quietly on the floor and cuff him 








| Sixteen years Blackie lived. He 
| never seemed to grow old, and the 
|last year of his life would scamper 
through the house like a young 
kitten. His fur was. as_ bright 
and glossy as when he was a year old, 
| only a good many white hairs appear- 
'ed in it. Sight and hearing were as 


good as ever when his life was ended 
by what seemed to be a nervous dis- 
order. He died almost in his master’s 
| 


| 





| 


|arms, lamented not only by the fami- 
| ly, but by all who were accustomed to 
his familiar presence in the house. 
The name of Blackie’s successor 
|}was Kit Kat. Kit Kat’s first duty in 
the morning was to help his mistress 
button her shoes. He helps so ac- 
tively that frequently the button- 
hook has to be abandoned to his paws. 
Kit Kat is a bread eater. He likes new 
bread quite as well as meat. He has 
a high stool at the table near his mis- 
tress and the bread board. If he is 
not helped quickly enough he _ will 


od 
ety) 


Aa 


‘He formed the habit of getting onto the library table.” 


reach out his paw and tap first the 
loaf and then the arm of the bread- 
cutter. Much bread-eating has result- 
ed in a twelve-pound cat, who meas- 
ures thirtysix inches from the tip of 
his nose to the end of his tail and 
eighteen inches around his body. 
After we lost Blackie we felt as if no 





until the dog squealed and ran away. 


eat could take his place. We got along 





ne aa 


“It didn’t hurt him seriously but it knocked all the conceit out of him.” 


It was done so quickly we. could not 
interfere, and we could see no reason 
for it, as the dog always treated the 
cat with great respect. 

Blackie was very fond of lying in 
his master’s lap. He was large and 
heavy to hold. After a time he formed 
the habit of getting onto the library 
table as close as he could go to his 
master’s elbow. We thought him quite 
as handsome and ornamental as a 
group of Rogers’ statuary. 


without until 


“The rats and the mice 
They made such a strife” 


We were forced to go to market and 
beg for a cat. Our meat man gave us 
|ahalfgrownkitten, tiger striped Mal- 
tese and white, with big scared looking 
eyes. He-was handsome enough but 
his forbears had known hard usage. 
He has always been afraid, or made 
believe to be, of everything but dogs 








|and his mistress. After six years of 
the kindest treatment it is almost im- 
possible to pick him up from the floor. 

The master of the house always 
names the animals. He called this 
kitten “Equinox,” a suitable name for 
a cat who had such a breezy fashion 
of running away. It was a hard name 
to speak. At last the right name was 
found in Bret Harte’s story of Kit 
Kat. . 
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|. We insited on having Kit Kat sleep 
in the cellar at night but allowed him 
to choose his own bed during the day. 
| He tried all the chairs and at last set- 
| tled on a large square work basket. 
|The basket stood on a small table near 
| thé window. After Kit Kat had taken 
|a@ good many naps on spools of thread 
‘and scissors, the basket was cleaned 
out and cushioned with red. We 
| thought red the most becoming color 
| for his complexion, and Kit Kat is to 
be found in it at all hours of the day, 
unless Peter comes in and takes pos- 
session. Peter is the cat who visits 
us. He is pure Maltese, twenty-seven 
jinches long, and weighs ten pounds. 
| Peter is six months younger than Kit 
| Kat and came to live with our neigh- 
| bors a year after we had our eat. 
_—— is a plank walk between the 
houses but no fence. How Kit Kat 
knows where our walk ends I cannot 
tell, but he does‘know and will go to 
| the line but never over it, and sit 
down to call for Peter. I suppose Kit 
| Kat must have told Peter that he nev- 
er made calls himself, but that he 
liked comipany and would show him 
around if he would come over. 

We have a dog. Peter does not like 
dogs. It was some time before Kit 
Kat could persuade Peter to come in- 
to the house, but he found the way at 
last, and now we seldom eat a meal 
without the appearance of Peter. 
Peter is a thin cat. We think it must 
be occasioned by his eating seven 
meals every day—three in his own 
home, three in ours, and a_ nine 
o’clock supper. We feed the cats just 
before they are put out at bed time. 
Some choice bit is saved for them so 
they are always on hand, and we re- 
tire with the satisfied feeling that the 
four-footed members of the family 
are all right. 

Peter and Kit Kat are the best of 
friends; whatever one does the other 
imitates. Kit Kat made up his mind 
that he wanted a seat near the meat 
as well as the bread. A set of walnut 
shelves and drawers hangs on the wall 
near the seat of the carver. Kit Kat 
found that by jumping on his master’s 
shoulders he could reach the lower 
shelf and he soon formed the habit of 
crouching on the shelf until he got 
his bit of meat. When the family are 
called to a meal Kit Kat is usually the 
first one to appear. He seats himself 
on his stool, waits patiently until ev- 
eryone is seated and he is given his 
bit of bread—sometimes it is a whole 
slice—then he jumps down, goes to 
the other side of the table and reaches 
the shelf, sometimes by jumping di- 
rectly from the floor, sometimes over 
his master’s shoulders. Peter seldom 
sits on the stool. He does not like 
bread without butter. He soon dis- 
covered that there were two shelves 
and that there was meat to be had 
and he very quickly learned Kit Kat’s 
way. Now almost every meal sees a 
cat on each shelf. They have small 
tin plates on which the food they like 
best is served. Kit Kat never pushes 
his plate from the shelf, but Peter’s 
tin frequently rattles down to the 
flocr. These shelves are four feet from 
the floor, eighteen inches long, six- 
inches wide, seven inches apart. When 
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the cats are on them they are well 


filled. 
Peter and Kit Kat are “mighty 
hunters.” If a mouse or rat makes its 


appearance there is no rest until it is 
caught. All kinds of birds, and even 
full grown rabbits are found in the 
coal house, where the cats can go at all 
times. It is not an uncommon thing 
to find two or three dead rats or a 
like number of birds in the morning. 
Kit Kat eats only brown birds. Spar- 
rows and birds whose feathers resem- 
ble theirs he always eats, but no 
others. We found a young robin 
perched on the edge of a barrel. It 
wasnothurt. When free, out of doors, 
it flew away. Soon a faint chirp was 


heard; another robin and a_ third 
were found, none of them hurt. Kit 
Kat is not usually so merciful. Most 


of his birds, rats, mice and rabbits are 
“very dead.” 

Kit Kat almost lives in his red bas- 
ket close beside me. I have been read- 
ing this story to him. He says it is 
good as far as it goes. He says he is 
a front door cat, always goes out that 
way if he can, even if there are other 
doors open. He can put his paws on 
the knobsashe sees others do but they 
will not turn. There are sparrows 
around the front door, that is why he 
insists on going out that way. Peter 
has told him about the latches over 
athis house—they are so easy to open 
that he can get in and out unless the 
doors are locked. 

This is the story of the two cats 
who are now six years old. They play 
and romp through the house like two 
kittens and even toss about a rab- 
bit’s foot tied to a string. If they 
should live ten years longer as 
Blackie did, there may be a good deal 
more to tell. 

P. S.—I have said that Kit Kat is 
avery neat cat. He has lately got 
the following habit: When he gets 
through eating he goes to an 
uncushioned chair, quite the other 
side of the room from his_ bas- 
ket. There he sits and washes, 
eat fashion, his hands and face until 
they are clean, then he goes to his 
basket and takes his nap. He spendsa 
great deal of time keeping his clothes 
in order. When Peter calls, Kit Kat 
examines his fur suit and if there is 
any dirt on it he goes to work and 
washes Peter neat, after the fashion 
of a mother cat. 

The cats know their names perfect- 
ly Kit Kat never responds to the call 
of Peter, and Peter does not come 
when we eall Kit Kat. We speak to the 
cats as one would to a child. They 
would not know what was meant if 
they heard the call kitty, kitty. Kit 
Kat will raise his head from a sound 
sleep if his mistress speaks his name 
in ordinary conversation. If Peter 
is anywhere in hearing and you say 
Peter, the chances are good that 
Peter will appear on the run with his 
tail standing straight up from his 
back. 


CHAPTER II. 
By the Doctor Himself. 


As I have been the cats’ only med- 
ical attendant, perhaps I had better 
record my observations. 

Peter Piper, in early youth, got his 
tail broken. He made a good recov- 
ery and did it all himself and now 
that tail is fourteen inches long. He 
carries it erect, pointing straight to 
the zenith, which gives him a wonder- 
ful air of independence. Two years 
ago Pony stepped upon him crushing 
his chest. This was a sad thing for 
Peter. A big abscess developed. His 
mistress, our good neighbor, begged 
me to translate him to the happy 
hunting grounds with chloroform. I 
wouldn’t do it. “While there is life 
there is hope.” He thinned down un- 
til he couldn’t cast a respectable 
shadow. When cold weather came on, 
the abscess stopped discharging. He 
fattened up, got himself a new set of 
furs and we began to admire him. 

I never heard Peter Piper swear but 
once and then I am not sure it was 
a real “swear.” He was asleep in my 
cushioned chair. I carelessly sat down 
upon him—one hundred and eighty 
pounds. Had it been Kit Kat he would 
have been busted—being Peter he got 
out quickly with one very energetic 
ejaculation. For several days he ap- 
peared to us thinner, very much thin- 
ner, than he was before. 

In the season I shoot doves. When 
Pony is being hitched up, Peter is 
there. When Pony returns, Peter is 





on hand and into the buggy before 
it stops. As I go to the house carry- 
ing game bag and shooting traps, Pet- 
er races ahead. When I get into the 
kitchen there are Peter, Kit Kat and 
Tom Dollar, who is my Irish setter. 
He likes doves also. Tom Dollar sits 
up and purs loudly, like a cat, Peter 
and Kit Kat joining in with a will. 

Now, when I shoot one dove, I 
think to myself: “There is one for 
Tom Dollar; two, there is one for Kit 
Kat; three, there is one for Peter; 
four or more, I shall have some for 
myself.” 

Last summer a portion of an ep- 
idemic got hold of Kit Kat. For two 
weeks he was a sicker and a sicker 
cat. I rubbed his nose with catnip. 
Then for three days he would not 
eat or drink. One morning his mistress 
came to me with tears in her eyes. 
“Kit Kat is gone.” I hastened down 
cellar. He would not notice anything | 
and hardly breathed. He was crouched 
not lying down. This was the only! 
favorable sympton he _ had left. I 
bathed his nose with cold water, 
begged him to consider that we had | 
no reliable information with regard 
to any future life for cats, and sug- | 
gested that therefore he had better | 
make the most of this one. The 
next day he ate some cream. The 
third day after he brought in a big! 
live rat and let it loose under the 
bookcase. 

Last summer we 
squirrels—two of them—as_ they 
coursed around through the apple 
trees, close to the south window and 
sat up saucily upon their little bot- | 
toms, eating hickory nuts. We did not | 
find out until afterwards that they | 
were our hickory nuts, about a half} 
bushel of them, originally, in the cel- | 
lar where the squirrels had found | 
them. They took every one. Peter | 
spent half a day chasing one of | 
them. “He got him into the top! 
of the biggest apple tree. Peter 
thought he had “a corner” on squir- | 
rels. The squirrel made a long jump. 
Peter tried it, the branch gave way 
and he went straight to the ground, | 
twenty-five feet. It did not hurt him 
seriously, but it knocked the conceit 
entirely out of him. He would not 
look at a squirrel after that cat-astro- 
phe. 





admired the red 


(The End.) 








According to the Railway Age the 
railroads of the United States carried 
13,000,000 passengers one mile and 95,- 
000,000,000 tons of freight one mile in 
1897. Of the total earnings of the rail- 
ways about 70 vercent came from 
freight service and 30 percent from 
passengers. The railroads had to car- 
ry a passenger 500 miles to earn $1 of 
profit, or say five miles to earn 1 cent. 
They also had to haul a ton of freight 
(beside loading and unloading it) 1.530 
miles to make $1 profit or over fifteen 
miles to make a cent. 








“El Progresso,’? a Havana paper, in its 
issue of May 23, says: ‘‘A month has gone by 
since the cowardly Yankees proclaimed war 
against Spain. They then declared that they 
would annihilate us; that they would come 
and take Havana and level our forts to the 
ground. We now see that it was but a cow- 
ardly boast, for not one dastardly Yankee 
has set foot on Cuban soil. Wiceseer 
the ships of the enemy have approached 
our shores they have been driven back 
with disastrous loss and the  destruc- 
tion of their ships. They tried to starve 
us, but on the contrary, her are starving 
themselves ,for bread and meat are higher 
in New York than they are in Havana. We 
have plenty to eat while the Yankees have 
been compelled to open free soup houses in 
all the big cities to feed their hungry, and 
the people die from starvation. Already our 
gallant fleet has bombarded their city of 
Boston and driven the inhabitants of ‘that 
place into the interior, compelling them to 
flee for theirlives. Next we will move npon 
New York, and no Yankee ships dare attack 
us, knowing full well their inability to co 
with the formidable Spanish navy. 
ready there is tumult and insurrection among 
the Yankees because of the failure of their 
arms, and the people are blaming President 
McKinley. A military guard of 1,000 sol- 
diers surrounds his palace to prevent anas- 
sassin from reaching him. e never goes 
out and it is expected that news will be sent 
out at any time announcing his death.”’ 














The following table showing distances 
from Honolulu, Hawaii, will be found useful: 

To: iles. To: Miles. 
Unalaska........ 2,016|New Zealand. . . .3,900 
San Francisco. .. 2,039|New Guinea ....4,000 
Marshall Isl’ds. .2,098| Nicaragua Ca’l. .4,210 
Portland, Ore.. .2,200/Sydney, Aus.... 4,600 
Samoa..... erp 2,229|Pariama........ 4,665 
San Diego, Cal. ..2,250)Manilla......... 5700 
Victoria, B.C... .2,300|/Borneo.......... 850 
OMA, 6x0. 000 2,389\Hong Kong. ....4,91) 

i: eee 3,395) Vladivostock i 
Caroline Islands.2,602)/Callao.......... 5,147 

Dilea ciaarsry wee... 2,796)Singapore....... 5,760 
Yokohama...... 8,399) Valparaiso ...... 916 
New Caledonia. .3,500)/Cape Horn...... .6,300 
Kamscha . 3,800 





THE NEW IMPROVED MICHIGAN FARMER 
SEWING MACHINE. 


High Arm; Light Running; 7 Drawer; AIl the Latest attach- 
ments; Warranted 10 Years; Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ONLY $18, FREIGHT PAID 


BY US. 
With the Michigan Farmer one year $19. 
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LEADING FEATURES. 


AUTOMATIC BoBBIN WINDER—So simple that a child can easily operate it—winding 
the thread automatically on bobbin as evenly and regularly as the thread on a 
spool, also a device whereby the bobbin can be wound without running the machine. 
This saves unnecessary wear of the machine and the trouble of unthreading and re- 


: Moving work and attachments while the bobbin is being filled. 


FEED Motion—Our latest patent, absolutely positive, gyrating movement oper- 
ated on ball bearings. : 

_ THE DouBLE 4 Motion Drop FrEp—Extends on both sides of the needle and per- 
mits a greater varicty of work than any other. It has great power, and never fails to 
perform its duty—will feed the lightest and heaviest goods with equal precision, and 
will cross seams and hard places without changing length of stitch, or missing stitch. 

Stircn REGULATOR WITH SCALE—Showing number of stitches to the inch, located 
on bed plate directly in front of upright arm, out of operator’s way. 

A SPRING TENSION CYLINDER SuutTTLe—Holding a bobbin that carries a large 
amount of thread. There is no hole to thread through, making it the most easily 
threaded shuttle in use. The tension may be changed without removing the shuttle 
from machine. : 

NEEDLE—Self-Setting, Short Blade, large shank and is not easily broken. 

Ligut RuNNING—On account of the simple mechanical devices employed in its 
construction, runs lighter and with greater speed than any other machine, and is 
almost noiseless. 

It is the simplest, easiest operated, best made and most elegantly ornamented 
machine in the world, combining every requisite to produce a perfect machine. 

_ Inviting a practical test of this machine, we distinctly claim for it a great superi- 
ority in plan, material, workmanship, and in its performance It is unquestionably 
the most popular machine on the market. 

Woowpork—[Black walnut or Antique Oak], unique and attractive in style, and 
substantially made from wel!l-seasoned and carefully-selected material. Its elegant 


finish and rich trimmings are in good taste, and harmonize with the excellent work- 
manship of the machine. 

Far more handsome and ornamental than the ordinary style of woodwork, it is at 
the same time of equal durability, utility and good finish. 


F 


urnished Free with Each Machine. This Magnificent Set of Attachments. 








Self-Threading Shuttle--Perfect Tension. 





It is the Simplest Machine, having the Fewest Parts, all Strong and with Case-Hardened Bearings. 
Being free from complication, it is easily cared for. The most inexperienced can readily manage it. We 
have successfully combined Simplicity, Durability, Reliability, Speed, ength and Beauty, producing a 
machine unequalled for ease of management and capacity for wide range of work. Uses a Straight Self- 
Setting Needle, and makes the double-thread “Lock-Stitch.” It is the perfection of mechanism for 
Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cording, Braiding, Quilting, Tucking, Rufling, Gathering, Hem Stitching, Seam- 
ing, etc. It is adapted to every variety of sewing, from the lightest muslin to the heaviest cloths, and 
will do a greater range of work than any other machine, and is Warranted for 10 years. 

Why pay from $40 to $65 for a sewing machine when one equally as good in every way (guaranteed to 
be) can be had for $18 or $20. Illustrated instruction book sent with each machine. Every machine 
guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refanded. Wecan furnish repairsor needles at 
any time. Remit by postoffice order, registered letter, New York Draft or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offered, send 
us your order. Descriptive circular of 7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on application. Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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Hrange Department. 





Our Motto:—“The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 


proyed.”’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 


iment to 
KENYON IL. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL CULUNGE, 


{ICH. 





Michigan Granges is especially 


Solicited. 


SOME REGENT ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
THE GRANGE IN MIOHIGAN. 


News from 








VI.—. TAXATION. 


The subject of taxation is an ever- 
present topic. Ever since governments 
‘existed it has been understood that the 
right and power to tax were the real test 
of government. Butin applying that 
right and power governments have ai- 
ways met with oppositions more or less 
strenuous. Taxation without represen- 
tation was the rallying cry of our revo- 
lutionary forefathers; today we have 
taxation with representation, and yet 
the burdens of taxation are the subject 
of complaint and discussion. 

The fact that taxation remains an un- 
solved problem is really due to three 
reasons. 1. That there is no invest- 
ment that a man pays for which, on the 
face of things, he seems to receive so 
little return. Under a modern state of 
society it looks to some taxpayers as if 
other of their fellow citizens used the 
public money to further their own ends 
and that that was about all there was to 
taxation, failing to see that taxation is 
absolutely necessary, and that there is 
no investment which a man makes 
which really brings as great returns. 2. 
The difficulty in collecting from each 
individual for the support of the state 
according to his ability to contribute to 
that support. It is hard to tell what 
property is really worth. It more 
difficult to tell how much of any kind of 
property aman actually has. And, to 
make the matter still more complicated, 
it is so easy for a man to shift the bur- 
den of taxation from himself to some- 
body else: As, for instance, the mer- 
chant figures a sufficient profit to pay 
not only good interest on the investment, 
but also pay insurance, taxes, etc. If 


the merchant succeeds, who then has 
paid the taxes? Surely the people who 
buys goods from him. 3. Ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred don’t like to pay 
taxesanyway. And nine out of ten 
men will pay just as few taxes as they 
can, Whether they are farmers or law- 
yers. 

So we might as well face the fact that 
the question of taxation will never be 
fully settled. The most we can dois to 
secure as much justice as possible, to 
have all property taxed as far as_ pos- 
sible; to make each man pay his share 
as far as possible, and to make the tax 
as pleasant and easy to pay as possible. 


is 


All this does not mean that the sub- 
ject of taxation is not all-important. It 


is indeed a pressing question, not only 
theoretical but immediately practical. 
It is an important question in Michigan. 
But we want to say right here that we 
believe, in respect to taxation, Michigan 
is in better condition than almost any 
other state in the Union. Michigan is 
noted as having a state government re- 
markably free from scandal. The 
amount of State taxes does not compare 
inamount with that of many other 
states, and it is generally considered by 
outsiders that Michigan gets its money’s 
worth in the taxes that are paid. On 
the other hand, it is coming to be 
realized, more especially since corpora- 
tions began to multiply, that the burden 
of taxation is not justly distributed. 
That property that can be seen is taxed, 
while property that can be easily hid- 
den goes free. This not only throws an 
absolute injustice and an unnecessary 
burden on the holders of real estate, but 
it also produces a form of discontent 
that is unhealthy and stands in the way 
of real progress. 

Admitting, however, that taxation in 
Michigan, because of the facts recited, 
is important, in our judgment the sub- 
ject of taxation in Michigan is even 
more important because of the future. 
Let us explain: In states like New York 
and Pennsylvania, where the city popu- 
lation, or at least the political power of 
the cities exceeds that of the country, 
and where corporations are large and 
powerful, it has come to be true that 
these cities and corporations control leg- 
islation. Itisthere that the political 








| boss flourishes in his worst , 
ithere that public expenditure is most 


| lavish and public scandal is most rife. 


| So serious has the condition become in 


| such commonwealths that it appears as 
| if the rank and file of the people have 


absolutely no redress. Quay and Crok- 


'er and Piatt are on top and seem likely 


to stay there. Corporations contribute 
enormous sums to campaign funds, and 
receive from legislators large concessions 
in return. The people seem helpless. — 

Now this condition does not exist in 
Michigan to any serious degree at pres- 
ent. But if we mistake not, a genera- 
tion hence will see a very marked drift 
toward a much larger increase in city 
population and in corporate property. 
Our argument, then, is this, that in_or- 
der to defend ourselves from a condition 
like that existing in the states mention- 
ed we must have in working order a 
system of taxation that is essentially 
just. 

Thus the question is not only one of 
immediate importance, but one that 
looks far into the future, and on whose 
solution we believe depends the public 
happiness and prosperity of the next 
generation. 

There can be no question that this 
subject of taxation isof the greatest 
popular interest in Michigan today. 
In our next issue we hope to show that 
the agitation of this important question 
and the present status of the fight for 
equal taxation in Michigan, are to be 
placed largely to the credit of the State 
Grange of Michigan. 








We are sure that all members of the 
Grange will sympathize with the Law- 
rence Publishing Co., in its severe loss 
resulting from their recent fire. We 
know we voice the sentiments of all 
Patrons in extending to Mr. Lawrence 
and his associates our sympathy. 

As explained in the editorial columns 
of The Farmer last week this misfortune 
will necessitate the most careful use of 
our space,as the Grange department will 
temporarily be limited. 

In view of this fact we shall ask all our 
correspondents to boil everything down 
to the lowest possible notch. Items of 
Grange news. which tell what the 
Grange thinks upon certain subjects will 
receive greater space than those simply 
mentioning certain meetings, etc. Try 
to put everything in the shortest possi- 
ble space and to say only those things 
which will be of real news interest. At 
the same time we want to hear from all 
correspondents as usual. Don’t let any- 
one take thisas an invitation not to 
write—only boil. 


"AN EXPLANATION, 


Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, the chairman of 
the Women’s Work committee of the 
State Grange, sends us the following, 
which is self-explanatory and which 
weare sure is sufficient excuse. We 
hope that this work inaugurated by the 
Women’s Work committee may not seri- 
ously suffer, even though Mrs. Mayo 
cannot give it her usual time and 
thought: 

It was the plan of the chairman of 
your State committee to lay before the 
subordinate committees on women’s 
work, definite and complete plans very 
early in the season. 

Severe and protracted illness has en- 
gaged our every thought and our entire 
time and even now at the end of four 
months we are still not able to meet the 
demands of this line of important work. 
We regret this more than we can ex- 
press. 

The work is in good hands; we have 
turned it over to the major part of your 
State committee who will, we are very 
sure, present to you specific plans and 
helpful suggestions. 

We are pained that we feel obliged to 
make this statement. We had hoped 
that we might be able to do. the work 
but we cannot. Our first duty is to our 
own. It has not been from lack of in- 
terest, or a desire to shirk that we have 
not done it but, dear friends, you well 
know when every hour is filled with 
care and anxiety there is neither heart 
nor time for anything else. 

This will also explain to many why 
their letters have not been answered. 
Please accept this explanation for the 
seeming neglect or indifference to the 
work.—Mary A. Mayo. 


GRANGE NEWS, 


North Rome Grange, No. 735.—June 
11 finished conferring degrees, and had 
feast. Hope to have a new hall soon. 

Ironton Grange, No. 707.—We think 
that uniform text books would be a suc- 




















State. 





form. It is! 


THE FIRE IN THE FARMER OFFICE. 


cess and very beneficial throughout the} 


| North Branch Grange, No. 607.—Have 
| received a carload of salt, and will send 
for binder twine soon. Lapeer county 
Pomona met with us June 9. Every- 
thing about the meeting was a success 


Wolf Creek Grange, No. 
open meeting May 28 
crowded with visitors t 
memorial program. 
have ordered binding twine, 


ized something like over a year ago 
with 20 members and have been grow- 
ing since. 
shall purchase an organ. 
gave a box social recently, 
ted $9.40. 

Bunker Hill Grange, No. 262.—Mourns 
the loss of Brother, John Mullen, who 
has been chaplain for 25 years and was 
a charter member of the Grange. Ap- 
propriate resolutions were passed. The 
members have ordered their binding 
twine. We have been using a traveling 
library for two years and just have 
a new one. Are much pleased with it. 
Think it worth ten times the cost. 


A Correction.—In the report of the 


11, in regard to certain fire insurance 
policies being withdrawn, it may be 
well to explain that the policies were 
withdrawn because the risks were re- 
moved from the county, they being 
upon fattening sheep, which were sojd 
and shipped, also on the effects of a ten- 
ant who moved away. Madison Grange 
_ has finished its contest. —E. W. A. 

Capitol Grange met June 11 with 
| Brother and Sister Davis. Brother Ful- 
ton, of the College, talked on ‘‘Cultiva- 
tion; how and why?’ He urged to cul- 
tivate early and often, and as soon after 
arainasthe ground can be worked. 
June 18 we had a strawberry social on 
the College grounds. The program for 
the summer provides fora social every 
other Saturday afternoon, and a regu- 
lar meeting at the hall the alternate Sat- 
urday evenings. We have programs at 
both socials and regular meetings. 





Branch County Pomona Grange met 
with Union Grange. Brother Will 
Morey discussed ‘‘What shall we do with 
conquered territory in time of war?’ 
He said that the objects of the war are 
not conquest, therefore our only right 
was to give the people their freedom and 
the privilege of governing themselves. 
Brother D. D. Buell thought it would 
not be profitable to retain the Philip- 
pines as permanent possessions. Sister 
Taylor reada paper on ‘‘A Christian 
mother’s duty in time of war.’’ She 
believes in teaching our boys to love 
their country and to defend it with their 
strength ard lives if need be. She 
strongly urged the further teaching of 
temperance. She said that 90 percent of 
the volunteers rejected in the present 
war were intemperate. The program 
was interspersed with patriotic recita- 
tions and plenty of music, and closed 
with cheers for the flag and the boys at 


708.—Had | 


, and the hall was|, 
o listen to our| ington, D. C., May 14,1898.—To the Pa- 


Several members | trons of Husbandry of America:—The 


Excelsior Grange, No. 692.—Reorgan-/| subordinate—has been 


Meet twice a month. We rural mali \ 
The ladies | appropriation of $10,000 was made by 


which net- | 


County Grange in The Farmer of May] 





the front.—F. Ella Kilbourn. 


ANOTHER INSTANCE. 


HOW THE NATIONAL GRANGE SAVED 
FREE RURAL MAIL DELIVERY TO THE 
FARMERS. 

Office legislative committee, Wash- 


Pomona and 
interested in 
promoting a sentiment in favor of free 
1 mail delivery, and in 1896 the first 


Grange—National, State, 


Congress for experimenting along this 
line. In 1897, $50,000 was appropriated 
for continuing the experiments. The 
house committee of the present congress 
reported an item in the postoffice appro- 
priation bill of $150,000 for the same 
purpose, the present year, and the house 
increased the amount and passed the 
bill. The senate, after discussion of the 
subject, wiped the entire appropriaticn 
for rural free mail delivery from the bill, 
and thereby stopped all further progress 
in this direction. It wasa serious and 
fatal blow to a measure earnestly advo. 
cated by the farmers.of the country, the 
agricultural press and the Postmaster 
General. 

The legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Grange met in Washington im- 
mediately after the action of the senate 
upon this matter, and made vigorous 
and determined efforts to secure an 
appropriation for this purpose. Person- 
al interviews were secured with sena- 
tors and influential members of the 
house, and the wishes of the farmers in 
this important matter forcibly and un- 
equivocally stated. We were able to 
command very courteous attention and 
able to plead the case before the men of 
the greatest influence in the congress of 
the United States. As a result of this 
prompt and earnest action, $150,000 for 
free rurai mail delivery was placed in 
the bill by the conference committee, to 
which it had been referred, and the 
favorable report of this committee will 
be adopted by both branches of congress. 
This is three times the amount ever ap- 
propriated in any previous year for this 
purpose and assures a very thorough 
trial of the system in various parts of 
the country. Inasmuch as the legisla- 
tive committee of the National Grange 
was the only committee, or representa- 
tive of the farmers that met in Wash- 
ington in regard to, this matter, when 
every cent had been stricken from this 
bill,the Grange may justly claim the cre- 
dit of saving the appropriation. The 
members of the Grange throughout the 
country and the farmers generally 
should understand this matter and rec- 
ognize in this occurrence the influence 
of this organization when promptly and 
vigorously brought into requisition.— 
Aaron Jones, J. H. Brigham, N. 
Bachelder, Legislative Committee. 


J. 





GENTS WANTED for “Our Naval War With 
4, Spain,” splendidly illustrated; only authentic 
book to be published; free outfit now ready; act 
quick. National Pub. Co., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 
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jorticultural. 


MIOHIGAN’S FRUIT CROP. 


Unless calamity of some sort never be- 
fore experienced shall occur, the fruit 
crop of Michigan for 1898 will seldom if 
ever have been exceeded, taken as a 
whole. 

The cool and at times wet spring 
weather had the effect to prevent so full 
a fertilization of apple blossoms as some- 
times occurs,and caused the fungous dis- 
ease known as curl leaf of the peach; 


but otherwise the season has been in 
every way propitious. The apple crop 
will be about 80 percent of a full yield. 

This is for the whole State. In some 
portions the crop is reported as likely to 
be but 30 percent, so far as winter fruit 
is concerned, while in others it is report- 
ed to be 100. The summer and fall var- 
ieties of the apple will yield .full crops, 
and there will be an abundance of all 
winter kinds, except Spy, which will 
anywhere yield but lightly and in some 
localities not at all. Baldwins, which 
comprise so very large a portion of the 
winter apple crop, are variously reported 
at from half the average production to 
the full amount. There will be few or 
no Red Astrachans, the trees failing to 
bloom. Local influences of some inde- 
finable kind seem to have affected the 
Baldwins, so that while there are few or 
none in some localities there will be a 
nearly full crop in others. On the whole, 
the Michigan apple crop will bean abun 
dant one, not equal to the enormous 
yield in 1896, but equal to that of nor- 
mal years. 

It was at one time feared that the 

ch crop would be seriously harmed 
y curl-leaf. In some places in the in- 
terior of the state it is still maintained 
that the crop will not be more than 50 
percent of the average yield, and in the 
southeastern part of the State it is re- 
ported as low as 25 percent. The latest 
advices from the lake shore region are 
that the curling of leaves will not cause 
so much harm as was at first presumed, 
and there will be nearly or quite a full 
crop of all varieties from earliest to lat- 
est. Kent county is the only locality 
reporting th trees to be in other than 
thrifty and healthy condition, but be- 
cause of increased acreage the output of 
Kent county will be larger than ever. 
The effect of curl-leaf is to cause a great- 
er or less dropping of the fruit, and the 
shock to the tree from the loss of leaves 
weakens it in some degree and _ thereby 
affects its productive power, both for 
the present season and the one next en- 
suing. 

Pears are everywhere reported as 

romising a large crop, the estimates be- 
ing nowhere for less than 90 percent. 
From this condition the range is to 
promise an abnormally large crop, even 
those varieties which sometimes bear 
thinly being now loaded full. 

Plums are nowhere reported less than 
90 percent of a full crop, except in Mon- 
roe county, where prospect is said to be 
for but 25 percent of the usual yield. In 
many sections it is reported that curculio 
are not much troubling the plum, 
or cherry, which means that there will 
be but little loss of fruit from this cause, 
and indicates for that reason an unus- 
ually full yield. The plum crop is sure 
to be a large one. 

Grapevines are everywhere in the best 
of condition and they are loaded with 
blossoms or new-set fruit, promising the 
greatest yield ever made in the state. 

The cherry crop will be a very full one 
both of the sour and the sweet varieties. 
béing everywhere reported as either an 
average crop or very much more than 








The immense crop of strawberries 
which is now being harvested will be 
duplicated by the yield of raspberries of 
both colors, and by the blackberries. 

Except in the eastern part of the State 
the currants and gooseberries are report- 
ed as sure to produce a full crop, but in 
the locality mentioned these fruits were 
injured by the late frosts, and will yield 
about half a crop. 

In the extreme southern part of the 
State complaint is made that the drouth 
last fall prevented the usual growth of 
the strawberry plants, and that lack of 
fruit buds was noticeable this season, 
especially in old plantations or where 
matted rows were the form of cultiva- 
tion rather than hills or the narrow row 
system. With this exception the straw- 
berry plants are everywhere healthy. 

Rust of the raspberry and blackberry 
is reported from Berrien county, but 
not in unusual degree. 

The small fruit product of the State 
will be so very great that prices are not 
likely to prove remunerative. ? 

Little is reported of ravages of insects 
or diseases among fruit trees, except 
that in some localities canker-worms are 
still permitted to defoliate apple trees, 


h | keep abreast of the insects, must grow 





while in Kent county a diseased condi- 

tion known as ‘“‘gumming” is alarming- | 
ly prevalent in peach orchards.— | 
Edwy C. Reid, Sec’y. | 


THE EMPEROR MOTH. 


Prof L. R Taft, Agricultural College. 

Dear Sir:—We have found a very 
strange bug, and concluded to send it 
to you, in hopes that you will tell us its 
name, nature and habits.—Mrs. D. V. 
H., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

The ‘‘bug’’ is the Cecropia Emperor 
moth which emerges from its cocoon 
about the ist of June and may have a 
wing spread of six inches. It is of a 
grayish brown color with white kidney- 
shaped spots on its wings. It deposits 
its eggs on the leaves of apple trees and 
the larve which hatch from them grow 
to a size even greater than the tomato 
worm—sometimes reaching a length of 
four inches. They are light green in 
color, and have several large warts on 
each of the segments. These are vari- 
ously colored, some being red, while 
others are redand blue. If numerous 
they will soon strip a small tree of its 
leaves, and fortunately it has many in- 
sect parasites, besides being preyed on 
by insectivorous birds. During the 
winter its large, brown, silken cocoons 
are frequently found on the branches 
of the trees. 

Their size makes them so conspicuous 
that they seldom become numerous 
enough to do much harm to large trees, 
but, if they do, they can be destroyed 
by a thorough spraying with arsenites. 
On small trees spraying or hand-pick- 
ing may be used according to the num- 
ber present.—L. R. Taft, Agricultural 
College, Mich. 


NUTMEG CULTURE. 




















(Publication delayed by mistake.—Eds. ) 

I presume most of The Farmer 
readers know what we mean by the nut- 
meg. Itis the general term now used 
for nutmegs, cantaloupe and musk- 
melons. No doubt there was originally 
some difference, especially in form and 
size and flavor. It is very hard, how- 
ever, at the present day to discern said 
variation. Wecan, however, divide our 
nutmegs into three classes. The very 
small ones—little gems. The larger 
ones of round and oblong shape. Anda 
es slender variety. This division has 
nothing to do with the color of the flesh 
and the flavor. Although some catalogs 
still make a division, yet it is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. It is just 
about the same as telling the dividing 
line between a pumpkin and a squash. 
Through cross fertilization many of the 
distinct points of variation have been 
changed. In our section the term nut- 
meg, includes all. And we shall use the 
term so in these articles. 

Soil.—The ideal nutmeg soil isa warm, 
sandy loam. It must be well under 
drained either naturally or artificially. 
It is not absolutely necessary to 
have a very rich soil. It does re- 
quire, however, a_ soil that has 
sufficient available plant food for at 
least a few months after planting. The 
nutmeg, to produce a good crop, and to 


very rapidly. Forthis very reason some 
growers believed that hillsides were the 
only places where a profitable crop 
could be raised. It is true that a hill 
with a slope in the right direction, and 
possessing soit of sufficient fertility,may 
admit of earlier planting and produce, 
especially in an unfavorable season, the 
first ripe melons. But it has been dem- 
onstrated again and again that the level 
ground between the hills and the river 
will produce nutmegs of just as good a 
flavor .and just as heavy a yield and 
sometimes equally as early as the hill- 
side land. 

Rotation of crops.—The question may 
be asked, what crop should precede nut- 
megs? The preceding crop should leave 
the soil m a good mechanical condition 
as well as also comparitively free from 
insects. Corn stubble ground may bring 
nutmegs but the corn stubs may inter- 
fere with proper cultivation. Sod 
ground is all right provided it does not 
swarm with cutworms. But we must 
have a plow that inverts the sod prop- 
erly. The plowing under of a heavy 
crop of vegetable matter does not only 
furnish humus but at the same time 
gives us perfect drainage for the surface 
which is very profitable in nutmeg cul- 
ture. After a heavy rain the water will 
soon percolate through the crop plowed 
under instead of standing on the surface. 

Green rye.—The controversy that is 
now going on about the value of rye as 
a green manure suggests the question, 
what part does rye play in nutmeg cul- 
ture? Theory is good. Knowledge ob- 
tained by investigation is better. But 
the best is.experience. Theory says a 
heavy crop of rye plowed under puts 
the soil in a bad condition to grow a crop 





—sours it, interferes with capillary at- 


traction and hence the crop will suffer 
during a drouth. ; 

Investigation says that the growing 
crop exhausts soil moisture. That the 
rye will bring no additional plant food 
to the soil. Whether it does this or not 
the fact, however, remains that a good 
crop of rye contains about as much ni- 
trogen as a crop of clover. At least so 
says the chemist. But he also tells us 
that the rye simply took the nitrogen 
out of the soil. Let that fact be as it 
may. We know from experience that 
the productiveness of the soil largely 
depends upon humus—decayed animal 
and vegetable matter. 

Our experience, as well as that of 
others, says that a heavy crop of rye 
plowed under is a benefit in nutmeg cul- 
ture, especially during the extremes of 
weather—heavy rains or excessive 
drouth. We generally aim to plow the 
rye under just as it begins to head out. 
No doubt that the majority of adverse 
reports about rye come from parties 
who do an imperfect job in plowing. 
We must have a regular sod plow. One 
with a long moldboard. Usea chain to 
pull the rye down. Also have a good 
rolling cutter. By this process the 
heaviest crop of rye can be snugly laid in 
the bottom of the furrow provided you 
plow deep enough. 

Commence shallow cultivation im- 
mediately and pulverize the surface soil 
thoroughly. The rye plowed under con- 
tains tons of water. We can hold the | 
greater portion of it as it gradually 
leaves the decaying rye. 

I admit if plowing is not done prop- 
erly, and if cultivation is deferred until 
the ground becomes hard and dry the 





rye as wellas any other green crop isa 
great injury ina dry season. Last year | 
we plowed under a crop of crimson clover | 
with good results.—A. Shirer, Mont- | 
gomery Co., O. 
GOST OF A BUSHEL OF STRAW: | 
BERRIES. | 








: “as | 
Since others have been writing about | 


the cost of a bushel of corn I have been 
looking for the man that can grow | 
strawberries on paper for about 14 
cents a quart. If he should bring his 
figures to light-probably he would have 
them about as follows for an acre: 
Preparation of land.............. $ 2.00 
Cost of plants 5,000 at $1.50 per M. 7.50 
NE Ee ede eer eee ae 
MNO R ORSINI ooo os ccc 6 evavc a acane evais 3% 5.00 
Packages for berries (used twice). 11.00 
Cr Ey: 20.00 


Ee ae: $48.00 


If the yield should be 100 bushels the 
outlay would be 48 cents a bushel. He 
would expect his wife and children to 
help cultivate them and do all the pick- | 
ing and just charge for his own labor | 
and the expense for crates, etc. You | 
know the children would be playing if it | 
were not for the berries, so it is not | 
worth while to count any charges for 
picking (?). 

I give below what I consider a fair es- 





timate of growing an acre of straw- |] 


berries here, counting wages at a fair | 
price on all the work done. Sometimes | 
it costs much more to prepare the land | 


and cultivate the plants than at other | f 
times on account of rains, weeds, nature | f 
of soil and other causes, and the yields | 


vary greatly,but I consider one hundred 
bushels a fair crop. | 


Preparation of land.............. $ 3.00) 
Cost of plants,2x4 ft.,over 5,000 at | 
17S 2, a re a 7.50 | 
Manure and labor for hauling.... 10.00 | 
POCUUES PATIOS. 6 oo oss 6 0's 0 0:0 casters 3.00 
Cultivating plants.............. 10.00 
MCR o/s o's ordioid 6 dews'ss'w Kiem 5.00 | 


Rent of land at $50 per acre, 2 

years at 6 percent........... 
Rent and wear or breakage of 

tools, horses, wagon, etc..... 
Building for shelter............. 
Picking at 1c. per qt., 100 bu.... 32.00 
Packages,crates and baskets. .... 22.00 
1 ee ae 25.00 


6.00 | 


10.00 
2.50 


Total 100 bushels........... $136.00 

If the yield should be 200 bushels per 
acre the cost would ke $190 besides the 
extra charge for marketing; or if there 





were only 50 bushels the cost would be 


| $109 without deducting anything from 


marketing 1(0 bushels. Frost or drouth 
frequently cuts the crop short and then 
the pickers want more for picking. The 
cost may be reduced when one has extra 
good land, a mellow clover sod for ex- 
ample, when little or no manure need 
be applied and the preparation and cul- 
tivating can be cheapened one-half. 
The mulch can be left off sometimes 
and not be very detrimental to the crop, 
but it will pay to mulch generally. 
Land may be cheaper than $50 an acre 
and the wear of tools may be lessened 
in land free from stones and roots, but 
here in the hills of southern Ohio there 
are plenty of obstructions in the fields 
and roads both. If there isa building 
to shelter the berries none need be 
charged for, but we built one for the 
purpose so the pickers could bring the 
berries to the shed to be counted and 
put in thecrates by one who did nothing 
but keep tally and fill crates. 

Last year we had 4014 bushels on about 
four acres, but nearly all of the berries 
came off of 24 acres. The cost of grow- 
ing them was a little less than the fig- 
ures given in my estimate but they were 
raised on cheap land, Part of them was 
on a_ steep hillside just cleared from 
woods and part was never plowed; too 
steep and soil loose; plants set early in 
April and cultivated mostly with hoes 
to cut weeds that infest new land. 
They grew too rank and too thick on 
the ground. This was ona north slope 
extending to the top of a hill and just 
southwest of this the land is still in 
woods sloping in the opposite direction. 
The wind carries the leaves over the 
ridge from the woods to the berry patch 


jand deposits the best mulch a person 


ever saw, cheap and effective. Plants 
were set between rows of early potatoes 
before they were dug on part of the field, 
and during the favorable season made 
enough plants for a splendid crop of 
large berries, twelve of the largest Sharp- 
less filling a quart basket. The part that 
didn’t bear very well was an old patch 
that had been cleaned out and it was 
on thin land. It takes work to keep 
down weeds in new ground but it raised 
the berries last year and there is about 
as good prospect for a crop next year 
on the same ground and a newly set 
patch. The part that was set in July 
last was a complete failure on account 
of the dry weather. 

We market mosily in Huntington, W. 
Va., to dealers, and get back what crates 
they save for us and use them several 
times in a season before they get broken 
or lost. I inform the dealers when they 
can look for me, and that was about 
every day, and the fine berries sold 
readily when poor stock was rotting 
because they couldn't find a buyer at his 
own figures. The crop of 4014 bushels 
brought in $577, about $1.45 per bushel 
on an average. There were many crops 

(Continued on page 504.) 
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Don’t let insects and other vermin 
fAT UP ALL YOUR PROFITS. Ifyouare 

othered with Gophers, Squirrels, 
Prairie Dogs, Lice or Mites on poul- 
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The best and cheapest insecticide on the market. Instant death to 
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Recommended by Edward F. Dibbie, the largest grower of seed potatoes in the United States. 
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that didn’t bring muc rth more than $1 ana 

I don’t know of any that did as well per 
suche as the above, yet one man says 
he picked over 300 bushels from an acre 
and a quarter of Crescents. Our berries 
were Haverland, Barton’s Eclipse, some 
Hoffman, Beder Wood, and Sharpless. 
All of them did well but Hoffman.—U. 
T. Cox, Lawrence Co., 





THE DANDELION NUIS ANOE. 


How to abate the dandelion nuisance 
is the one thing which bothers the | 
owners of city lawns and for which | 
money has not yet found a remedy. 

One high-toned “and wealthy lady who 
would scorn to wipe dishes or sweep a 
bedroom, told me that she personally 
wore out three Rogers’ triple-plated 
knives, several dresses and any amount 
of gloves, trying to clear a half-acre 
lawn of * ‘dandies’’ and finally “gave up 
beat.’ Lawns that are mowed semil- 
occasionally with a scythe, are not seri 
ously affected with the dandelion 
scourge, while lawns mowed every few 
days get to be about half dandies, so it 
seems to me that the scourge has come 


to stay. 
In windy weather the air is filled with 








|of a black color, but as it is covered 
with exceedingly minute scales, these 
produce a marbled black-and-white ap- 
pearance. There is also a red stripe 
down the middle of the back and 
which widens out af three places. 
| When disturbed it “plays possum” by 
|felding up its legs and pretending vo 
be stone dead. 

The larvae or young are about 
inch in length, clothed with nite 
srown hairs which are longest along 
/the sides and at the ends. These feed 
jon woolen goods, and especially car- 
|pets, because these are not often 
| moved, lie close to the floor, and it is 
dark beneath them. The beeties usual- 
ly appear during the -fali, though in 
houses heated by steam or furnace 
they may appear during the entire 
winter and following spring. Soon af- 
ter the beetles appear they pair and 
the females deposit their eggs more 
especially along the edge of carpets. 
The young soon hatch and at once set 
to work and with plenty of food and a 
warm atmosphere, will develop rapid- 
ly, but seem to be able to suspend 
their development at any time, almost 
entirely and indefinitely on account 
of lack of food or low temperature, 





taking an agency. Nothing ever offered 
one sold sells from one to a dozen others. 





“T sold your digger to Mr. R. S. 


Newark, N. Y., October 18, 1897. 





floating seeds of all the composite, borne 

up by their delicate parachutes, but the 

very means that permits them to ride | 
upon the wind is a detriment to their | 
reaching the ground except where the | 
conditions are just right. Their wings be- 
come entangled in bushes and high grass 
and the seeds are gobbled up by finches 
and chippies and never reach the earth. 

The lawn mowed within a half inch of | 
the ground gives just the conditions 
necessary for dandelion perpetuation. 

The winged seeds lodge in the short 
stubble and the first light rain beats 
them into contact with the earth, and 
with plenty of light and moisture they 
grow apace.. Such being the situation 
it is plain, Mr. Editor, that the process 
of eradic ating must be rapid wh com- 
paratively inexpensive if we are to cope 
with the ubiquitous dandelion. 

Outside the neatly kept lawn, dande- 
lions have their uses. We have had 
wilted dandelions several times a week, 
and enjoyed them notwithstanding we 
had an unusually early crop of radishes 
and lettuce. However, the leaves were 
not gathered in the dooryard but in the | 
edges of a pasture adjoining a wood lot, ! 
a pasture as yet unused, and contamin- | 
ated by nothing except wild things. I/| 
have been struck by the vigorous growth | 
of two or three dandelion plants which 
sprung up in a bed of onions. The} 
leaves grow to be nearly a foot long and 
are numerous and thrifty, as well as 
very tender. Gardeners near large cities 
grow dandelions as a crop for greens, 
and judging from these plants a large 
crop could be produced. The plants in 
my onions were from roots which were 
in the made-up soil which the frames 
were filled with and had a fight for ex- 
istence, so I have no doubt that roots 
transplanted into the garden in Septem- 
ber and covered with coarse litter 
through winter would make a fine early 
growth and after being used could 





be plowed under and the ground 
used for‘ crops planted after May 
15th. The buds of dandelions are! 


gathered to make a beer which is| 
claimed has anti-scorbutic and tonic 
properties. The root is an ingredient in 
our commercial root-beer packages anc 
in some makes of sarsaparilla. ae 
Pierce. 





THE BUFFALO BEETLE. 


Will you give us an article on the so- 

called “Buffalo bug?” It is said it will 

eat books, brushes, carpets, cushions 
neve some other things that no well- | 
behaved bug ought to eat. But to do | 
it justice I have never heard it accused 
of feasting on furniture or fence-rails. 
Please give preventives and remedies 
as well as owes age and history.—H. 
T. B., Bangorville, O 

Reply: The Buffalo Buf- 
falo moth, Carpet beetle and Buf- 


falo bug, all one and the same _in- 
sect, is a native of Europe and 
first of all a flower insect in its na- 
tive country where it is known as a 
household pest, though it is there | 
known as a museum pest, working in 
dried or stuffed speciments of natural 
history. In this country it occurs 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, 
though it is not generally found in 
museums, and is only known as a car- 
pet beetle in the northern states, 
where carpets are in more general 
use. Even here they do not forsake 
their native haunts and are strongly , 
attracted to the blossoms of Spirea, 
certain of the Compositae and Scroph- 
ulariaceae, at times leaving the houses 
to go to these plants. If rugs were 
used instead of carpets there would be | 
no trouble. The beetle is a small, 
broad-oval, hard bodied insect, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch in length, 


‘ 








beetle, 


| whole. (2) Sow just after a good 
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frequently molting and feeding upon 
the cast skins. 

The best remedies are thoroughly 
cleaning the floors twice each year, 
and treating the borders along the 
baseboards ‘with gasoline or benzine, 
and when the carpets are relaid, place 
tarred felt underneath around the 
edges. Before being relaid the 
earpets should be thoroughly beat- 
en and if possible submitted to 
the fumes of bisulphate of carbon 
in a tight box or barrel for 
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10 Men's Work 


Tremendous sales of Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger in the last year, 
show itis a marvel of economy, efficiency, and money-making. 
men would do with forks. It’s a money-maker to work with, to hire ~~ or to sell by 


Potato Digger in the World.” Send for testimonials from those who have used it 
all over the world. It has norivals. All the old-style, high-priced Diggers are thrown 
in the junk pile when Hallock’s “Success Gilt Edge’ comes along. Write at once for 
descriptive matter, prices and fullinformation. AGENTS WANTED. 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
Gilt Edge Potato Harvester 


. Post, and he used it last Friday and Saturday in very hard stony ground, and on 
@ side hill at that, and it did its work well. I saw it this morning myself, @ and I must say that Ican sella good many 
of them next season, and I would like to be sure of the agency for '98.” 


‘The digger arrived all right, although it was a long time on the way. I have given it a thorough trial, and this is 
the result. It digs all the potatoes, leaves them all in sigh 






potato digger for this our first season with it. We have sold 28 
of them and they are all giving excellent satisfaction. We have 
Sy two left, but have them hired out at 25 cents per ‘acre. 


not one cent for repai: 
Prairie City, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1897. 


recently. I put the digger out for trial this A. M. 
entirely satisfactory, and I immediately wired you for five 
more. Trust you shipped them at once. 
contract covering two counties. 
trade on your digger.’ 
Shermaville, Iil., August 19, 1897. 


several years. Was very skeptical about the Gilt Edve, but 
the above shows the result of his giving it a trial He sold 
during the season of '97, 33 diggers, every one of which 
gave entire satisfaction. 


Special Offer for introduction where territory has not been placed. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, Box 806 YORK, PA, 








oes the work ten 


to farmers ever had such a boom. Every 
Thousands of users testify: ‘It’s the Best 










Yours truly, 





W. H. H. Stebbins. 





ty and the ground in splendid shape. I just about saved the 
price of the digger this year in disging my seven 
acres of potatoes. I think there will be no trouble 
in selling them another year. For a starter three 
of my neighbors way: fants want one next year.” 
Yours truly, M. D. Pickett. 

Okemos, Mich., ea 13, 1897. 

“The season is now about over, and we are very 
much pleased with our success with your Gilt Edge 











With one of these seas we have dug over 70 acres and 
Yours truly, 

Prairie City Produce Co. 
“Inclosed find check to cover sample digger shipped to me 
It works 







Please send me 
I expect to have a large 
Yours truly, Henry Walters. 






Mr. Walters had been handling a high priced digger for 










several hours. If they are discovered 
at work in a carpet and it is undesir- 
able to remove it. the best mode of 
procedure is to lay damp cloths over 
the surface and iron with ‘hot fiat- 
irons, as the steam thus generated 
will kill the insects. 





The importance attached t to the new 
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industry of beet sugar manufacturing 
and refining in some parts of Califor- | SAVE MONEY.—DIRECT SALES TO FARMERS. P 
nia may be judged of by the following | You have the benefit of the Aponts’ Commission and the Middleman’s profi. ‘ 
A ahh Tos GRR Ad Bieae : ANALYsIs, Phos. Acid. Ammonia. Actual Potash. 4 
remarkable dimensions, as published, per cent. per cent. per cent. 4 
of the new establishment now being Pure Raw Bone Meal................ 22 to 25 ek, ie $22 co per ton ¢ 
| constructed at Salinas. in that state: ScientificCorn &Grain Fertilizer 9 to10 2 to3 2to3 16 00 Sf 4 
See PETAR RE RS sd sited Scientific Economy Fertilizer... 9 to 10 214 to 34% 4to5 20 00 q 
Main buiding, 582 feet long, 102 feet Scientific Tobacco Fertilizer........ 11 to 12 3 to4 4to5 2I 00 ss 4 
wide and five stories high; water re- Neraraprore Potato Fertilizer........... 9 to 10 3% to 4% 6 to7 23 oo | ‘ 
quired to keep mill running, 13,000,000 oe hE A eee 18 to 15 8. eo gree 18 00 7 
1,200 gallons of oil daily—that is, in| eh tee not , : weK e relete wee: Ce eee 








twenty-four hours—or its equivalent | 
in wood or coal, and will cut 3,000 tons | 
of beets per day of twenty-four hours. 

The expected daily sugar product of 
this vast establishment is in the neigh- 
borhood of 450 tons. 


HEEBNERS’ iORS RSE-POW! 
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Hungarian or Millet.—(1) What are 
the relative merits of Hungarian grass 
hreshes Grain, fice! illet and Grass Seed.Full ly 


and German millet on clay land? (2) Warranted, Feed & ry Reed Grinders,éo. 
% : ; z HEEBNER 4 SONS nage RDA PA. U. 8. 
When is best time to sow? (3) How Ss ee 


much per acre? (4) How should land NES tre 


be prepared? (5)Can sow with drill or 


Thesphiog Machine! 





is it best to sow broadcast? W. A. D. 
Trumbull Co., O.—(1) Hungarian 
grass has more stalk and leaf in 
proportion to the head than Ger- 
millet. It is more like tim- 


man 
othy hay and gives less of a stash son Eee Node 
grain ration. We prefer it on the haath 





rain in June. (3) One bushel per acre. 
(4) The land should be plowed if 
possible four or even six weeks before- 
hand and made very fine and moist | 
| by cultivating or harrowing every 
week, or after every rain, until the | 


seed is sown. (5) Gow it with a Ca-| Full Descriptive Catalogue FREE 


hoon or other broadcast seeder, and | OSG00D SCALE C0., Binghemton 
brush the ground lightly with a brush | eed Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. 


or smoothing harrow or weeder, ana | 

roll it with good iron roller, first pick- 

ing off cobble stones if any. 
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| | Farmer and Contractor. 


THE STANDARD, Long Barn Timbers, Barn Sid . Floors 
STEAM PUMPS AIR LIFTS. fl. a, | ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shacter 
GASOLINE E NGINES | €. Write for prices. (C, §. BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 56) 
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RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINES 


PUMP WATER BY WATER POWER. 
Put in Place of Rams. 
Deliver More Water. 
Never Stop. 
Your Money Ik 
You Want yg 
Send your conditions for 
or mg and guarantecd | 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty's Stree, New York. 
FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF | ‘ 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding: (brick, rocked or corrugated) 
METAL CEILINGS and SIDE WALLS. 
Write for Catalogue. 

PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO., Lta., Philadelphia. 



















Medal and Highest ‘Award at the World's Columbian Exposttton. 
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@raught, 
foe martet. Send Qos cotaionees, | 
4. B. FARQUHAB CO., Ltd, York, Pa, 
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myn freight troon 
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| we have beaten the hand fence machine to death. Prices 


way down. Itisa cheaper and better fence than can be 
made by any ee — aes wn — beage ae ~ — 
woven; no loose 
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pecial discount. Bette 
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Soldierly ‘Heroism 
knows only prompt obedience tosuperiors. Hav- 
HE PAGE must bea ‘‘law 
—a ‘‘self regulator.’’ 


| PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Wirt FENCE 


With our Duplex Autematic 
Machine you can makes gene 
e Rabbit-Proof fence, and 
one that is also Horse-bigh 







































































and Bull-strong for 
8 Hog fence for 120, 162 A ROD 
| and a Stock or Chicken fence for18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 
| | Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 73. Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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